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ABSTRACT 

This curriculum unit for the study of Vietnam policy 
has the following goals: (l) student awareness and examination of 
alternatives to war; (2) student understanding of the process and 
elements involved in governmental decision making, including that of 
public opinion; (3) student understanding of their responsibilities 
and rights as citizens in a democracy; and (4) student responsibility 
for conducting the activities incorporated into the unit. The 
organization focus for each unit is a significant decision relating 
to involvement in Vietnam in each of the five presidential 
administrations from 1945-1972. The five decisions for analysis 
include the following: (1) France is permitted to reclaim its 
colonial empire in Indochina*, (2) support of Ngo Dinh Diem in his 
rejection of national elections as provided in 1954 Geneva Accords; 

(3) the United States trains and sends military advisors to Vietnam; 

(4) introduction of combat troops into Vietnam and "Americanization" 
of the War; and (5) mining of Haiphong Harbor. Within the unit, 
separate chapters dealing with each decision all include: (1) a 
chronology of events; (2) a list of individuals involved in the 
decision and/or in related events of the period; (3) a historical and 
contextual narrative discussing the decision and any alternatives 
proposed at the time; (4) suggested student bibliography and a list 
of documents and other readings suggested for distribution to 
students (documents and other selections are compiled in Appendix A 
for reproduction); (5) a detailed selection of suggested student 
activities; and (6) supplementary teacher bibliography. Events of the 
time, as seen by key players and the media and appendices providing 
suggested student readings; a bibliography of items relating to peace 
and international conflict management; a list of critical thinking 
skills; and a list of films on Vietnam conclude the volume. (EH) 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE CURRICULUM AND ITS USES 



This curriculum unit 1s the result of a collaborative effort by Women for a 
Non-Nuclear Future Education Fund and the Social Studies Department of 
Exeter-West Greenwich Regional High School. Its development and dissemina- 
tion have been made possible by an Education Grant from the Rhode Island 
Committee for the Humanities. 



The unit's goals are: 

- student awareness and examination of alternatives to war; 

- student understanding of the process and elements Involved 1n govern- 
mental decision making, Including that of public opinion; 

- student understanding of their responsibilities and rights as citizens 
in a democracy; 

- student responsibility for conducting tha activities Incorporated Into 
the unit. 

The unit's structure is based on considering Issues of war and peace by 
exploring alternatives to military solutions of conflicts among nations. 
Students will do this by examining historical decisions affecting par- 
ticipation by the United States 1n a particular war. The Vietnam War is 
being ussd for this purpose because 1t 1s sufficiently recent to be real to 
present-day students but far enough 1n the past to permit historical 
perspective. In addition, it 1s one of the telling events In the dis- 
mantling of European colonialism and 1t was deeply Involved 1n the events 
of the Cold War. 

In consultation with the project's humanities scholars, we Identified from 
among many possibilities a significant decision relating to Involvement by 
the United States 1n Vietnam 1n each of the five Presidential administra- 
tions during the years 1945-1972. Within the unit, separate chapters 
dealing with each decision all include: 

- a chronology of events; 

- a 11st of Individuals Involved 1n the decision and/or in related 
events of the period; 

- a historical and contextual narrative discussing the decision and any 
alternatives proposed at the time; 

- suggested student bibliography and a 11st of documents and other 
readings suggested for distribution to students (documents and other 
selections are compiled 1n Appendix A for reproduction); 

- a detailed selection of suggested student activities; 

- supplementary teacher bibliography. 

Also included are biographical sketches of Individuals referred to in the 
text and other participants 1n events of the time, a summary of Vietnamese 
history, and appendices providing various references and resources. This 
format is intended to provide teachers with the greatest possible flexibi- 
lity 1n making use of the material. An Individual teacher could, for 
example, work on a single decision, present a twj- or three-week unit based 
on the material, or develop a quarter or semester course around it. 
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Although the material relates to the Vietnam War, the unit 1s not about the 
Vietnam War as an event in history. It 1s about the factors entering into 
a series of crucial decisions that ultimately embroiled the United States 1n 
a full-scale undeclared war and about the way 1n which each decision 
seemingly limited the range of possible alternatives 1n those that followed. 
It 1s Intended to raise questions about the degree to which those limits 
were Inescapable or could have been overcome, and the d rcum-stances under 
which they might have been overcome. By presenting a variety of material 
within the curriculum guide and by Including considerable - although far 
from complete - detail, we hope to spare teachers the necessity of under- 
taking further research 1n order to Integrate this project into their 
classes. We have assumed that for the most part it will be incorporated Into 
ongoing courses 1n history or government by teachers already familiar with 
much of its content, although this 1s certainly not a prerequisite. 

The Introductory Essay provides historical background referring back to 
World War II, the Korean War, and events leading up to the Geneva Conference 
of 1954. This essay and the narratives discussing each administrative deci- 
sion emphasize the concerns that Influenced successive administrations in 
the decision-making process and describe some of the Intervening events 
linking one decision to another. 

Examination of the crucial role of presidential advisers, frequently cited 
in narratives, raises significant Issues about consideration of various 
alternatives throughout the five decisions. The five presidents differed in 
their personal approach to the advisory process, but civilian and military 
advisers alike based their recommendations on strategic and tactical 
assessments rather than on underlying Issues of morality or ethics. Even 
dissenters such as George Ball and M1ke Mansfield framed their objections in 
strategic terms. Planning a Tragedy , Larry Herman's detailed study of the 
Johnson administration's 1965 decision to empioy combat troops 1n Vietnam 
and to "Americanize" the war, 1s worth consulting for Its demonstration of 
this approach and for Its insights Into the Increasing complexity of later 
decisions resulting from the effects of earlier ones. 

It was left to the citizenry, and to a small minority in Congress, to raise 
the moral Issues Involved 1n entering and conducting war, as the country 
divided into Hawks and Doves over the worthiness of military action by the 
United States 1n Vietnam. Because consideration of these Issues 1s germane 
to the unit's goals, the guide Includes an essay exploring them by 
Professor Sheri Smith of the Rhode Island College Department of 
Philosophy. Students should be made familiar with the essay and should 
consider Its points 1n their formulation of alternatives to the five deci- 
sions. A separate bibliography of Items excerpted from the United States 
Institute of Peace Bibliography on Peace, Security and International 
Conflict Management is provided in Appendix B :o permit further development 
of these Issues. 

The narratives, chronologies and the summary ot Vietnamese history have been 
prepared for use as teacher resource material, out they can be used by 
students as well either in their original form or as adapted by teachers to 
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reflect the needs and skill levels of their students. The unit 1s not 
Intended for use exclusively with advanced students 1n spite of Its heavy 
reliance on reading, writing and critical analysis. Teachers are 
encouraged to adapt reading selections or select substitutes; to adjust the 
extent and nature of writing assignments; and to make use of cooperative 
learning and class discussion to apply this topic across the range of stu- 
dent skill levels. Teachers are also encouraged to use the suggested acti- 
vities selectively, adapting them to their own students' needs and 
interests, or providing substitute activities accomplishing the same 
learning and discussion opportunities. Reliance upon student preparation 
and presentation of material through reading and research assignments and 
classroom activities is central to the design and goals of this project. 

The curriculum should also be used to help students become aware of their 
own rights and responsibilities as citizens 1n a democracy, especially the 
need to be properly informed in order to guard the rights and carry out the 
responsibilities. Issues of dissent or support for governmental policies, 
and the role of dissent 1n a democracy, should also be explored within this 
context. 



In considering alternatives to the five decisions 1n this curriculum unit, 
students should not necessarily Hm1t themselves to those proposed at the 
time, but attempt to develop others based on their own ideas, basing them 




on criteria or principles that they believe right. A 11st of such criteria 
could include those of: 



- democracy, based on national self-determination and popularly-elected 
government; 

- non-intervention, leaving other nations to work out their own solu- 
tions and refraining from attempting to Influence their policies or 
forms of government; 

- human and Individual rights, calling for international codes of 
conduct, and renouncing force as a means of imposing political solu- 
tions; 

- world power, promoting leadership by the United States 1n Issues of 
International economics and politics, and exercising power and 
prestige by the United States to influence or control decisions of 
International scope; 

- justice, relying on international law and world courts to penalize 
guilt and Indemnify victims; 

- negotiation, seeking an Impartial forum or International body, such 
as the United Nations, to resolve Issues among contending Interests; 

- paternalism, based on the contention that some countries are as yet 
unready for self-government and should be prepared for 1t under the 
administration of more advanced nations. 



Rapid and often startling developments from the Middle East to Eastern 
Europe mark the final decade of the twentieth century. Decisions are being 
made that will shape the lives of today's high school students in their 
young adulthood as the twenty-first century begins. Many of these deci- 
sions relate to the wisdon, morality and effectiveness of using United 
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States military power to Influence events 1n other parts of the world. 
Current world events offer teachers both challenges and opportunities to 
raise student awareness of the wider world and the patterns of conflict 
that have plagued 1t. We hope that the material and activities in this 
curriculum will provide tools that will be of use 1n helping students bring 
a sense of historical perspective to the understanding of today's fateful 
decisions. 

We would appreciate receiving comments from teachers as to the uses they 
have made of this material and their assessment of the project and the 
guide. It would be particularly Interesting to learn of any Ideas of their 
own that teachers have developed and used based upon their examination of 
this curriculum. Comments may be addressed to Natalie Robinson, 142 Eighth 
Street, Providence, RI 02906. 
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A BRIEF SUMMARY OF VIETNAMESE HISTORY 



This summary 1s based on Unit 1, "Introduction to Vietnam: Land, History 
and Culture" 1n The Lessons of the Vietnam War , a modular textbook produced 
by the Center for Social Studies Education; and on Chapter 3, "The Heritage 
of Vietnamese Nationalism" 1n the 1983 edition of Vietnam A History , by 
Stanley Karnow. 

Modern Vietnam 1s an S-shaped country, 1,000 miles from north to south, 
stretched along the coast of the southeast Asian mainland from China on the 
north to the Gulf of Thailand on the south. Its eastern boundary is the 
South China Sea and Its western border the Truong Son, or Central Mountains. 
Laos and Cambodia lie directly beyond the Truong Son. Except for widening 
areas in the north and south, Vietnam 1s extremely narrow along Its entire 
length, often less than 100 miles from east to west. The climate is tropi- 
cal, with dense jungles, swamps and lush rice paddles. Average temperatures 
are in the eighties and nineties Fahrenheit, rarely falling below fifty 
degrees except in the far north. Two thirds of the approximately 60,000,000 
Vietnamese live in the major rice-producing river delta areas - the Red 
River Valley in the north and the Mekong River Delta 1n the south. 

During the first millenlum B.C., Vietnam developed as a small independent 
rice-growing and local commercial area in the lower Red River Valley. The 
Viets were people of Mongolian origin who had migrated south. This prin- 
cipality was conquered by the Chinese 1n the second century B.C. and 
remained under Chinese control for the next thousand years 1n spite of 
Vietnamese resistance and periodic rebellions. Two early Insurrections were 
both led by women. One succeeded 1n establishing an Independent state for 
two years before Chinese reconquest. In the tenth century A.D., another 
successful insurrection, in which peasants united with the nobility to 
defeat the Chinese, established an Independent kingdom recognized as such by 
the Chinese in exchange for an arrangement under which the Vietnamese paid 
tribute to China. This relationship lasted for many centuries, but even 
then Vietnam was not peaceful. It endured successive Mongol invasions led 
by the Emperor Kublal Khan, repelling them all. The last one was defeated 
in 1287. 

After the final Mongol defeat, the Vietnamese themselves became Imperialists, 
conquering Champa, a kingdom 1n central Vietnam. Weakened by their military 
campaigns and with their defensive resources stretched thi n by the expanded 
territory under their supervision, the Vietnamese were once more conquered 
and briefly occupied by the Chinese. 

During the thousand-year period of Chinese control, the conquerors had 
Imposed Chinese civilization on the Vietnamese. This highly-advanced civi- 
lization left a lasting effect on Vietnamese culture, Introducing Chinese 
political and social institutions and basing education on concepts of 
Confucianism. Confucian philosophy emphasized the importance of family and 
community over individual interests. It also used a merit system based on 
examination to select civil servants, rather than limiting service to mem- 
bers of a landed aristocracy. 
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Although the system included a rigid hierarchy of power and, as a highly- 
centralized state, gave the emperor primary authority, it bounded the 
ruler's behavior within a set of principles called the Tao, or Way. These 
principles required concern for the people's needs. Confucianism also pro- 
vided an opportunity for peasant children to rise through education and 
merit to Influential positions 1n Vietnamese society. These privileges did 
not apply to girls, whose place was assumed to be 1n the home. Educated 
Vietnamese spoke Chinese and were Imbued with Chinese culture, but the 
Vietnamese always held to their sense of themselves as a separate people. 
Their great folk heroes were the leaders of the periodic uprising against 
the Chinese. One of those leaders, Le Lo1, became Vietnam's greatest 
emperor when he banished the Chinese for the final time 1n 1426 and 
established his capital at Hanoi. 

Le Lo1 and his successors continued to model Vietnamese society along 
Confucian lines, setting up structures in the 15th century that served the 
country for 400 years until the French conquered Vietnam and introduced 
their systems. Confucianism was not entirely benign, however, and the 
Vietnamese emperors were not always secure upon their thrones. The 
Confucian code of laws provided severe penalties for any crimes that 
threatened order or stability. Disobedience to a teacher or an official 
could result 1n banishment, and strangulation was one of several prescribed 
penalties for treason or rebellion. It was, 1n fact, preferred by the con- 
victed over decapitation or slow dismemberment because 1t left the body 
Intact to join the spirit 1n the afterlife. Banishment was considered a 
harsh punishment because an exile could not worship at the graves of his 
ancestors. The emperors had reason to fear instability, as court intrigues, 
regional revolts and other uprisings were frequent. From the early 16th 
century on, competing family clans engaged 1n constant power struggles. The 
Trlnh and Nguyen families fought each other for two centuries, ultimately 
agreeing to a truce and partitioning the country much as the 20th century 
Geneva Accords were to do. Both sides planned to use the truce as a period 
in which to regain strength to fight again. At the end of the 18th century, 
the leader of the Nguyen faction turned to the French for support, opening 
the way for French Intervention and colonization. 

During all this time the majority of the Vietnamese, 80% of whom were 
peasants and rice farmers, lived 1n an unchanging rhythm 1n the thousands of 
villages and hamlets throughout the country. Their lives were encompassed 
by their identity with their village, and spent frequently 1n the homes and 
on the land their forefathers had tended. All decisions affecting them were 
made either within the family or by the council of village elders. The 
central government and Its power were distant, 1n keeping with the famous 
Vietnamese saying "The authority of the emperor stops at the village gate." 
The villages had to pay taxes and supply recruits for military service, but 
Individual tax rates were set by the village elders, who passed the collec- 
tion on to district chiefs, who 1n turn dealt with the central government. 
Thus, while the Vietnamese respected a strong government for Its ability to 
provide security, efficiency and social justice, their political concerns 
were locally based and they did not develop a strong sense of political par- 
ti cipatlon. 
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The Vietnamese system did not lead to a strong sense of Individualism or 
freedom of choice as practiced 1n the west. Family and society were highly 
patriarchal with obedience of children to parents and wives to husbands 
emphasized. Families remained together, often with three generations under 
one roof. Sons remained on the ancestral land to provide for the needs of 
the elders. 

Peasant life was hard, and the land available to a family often Inadequate. 
Rice cultivation 1s highly labor Intensive. Farmers raised large families 
to work on their land, increasing the population in the rice-growing areas, 
but also increasing the suffering of hunger and starvation when the harvest 
was poor or natural disasters damaged crops. 

Since ethnic Vietnamese are approximately 90'/. of the country's population, 
it is one of the most homogeneous societies in Southeast Asia, contributing 
to a strong sense of national Identity. However, there are major geographic 
and religious divisions among the Vietnamese themselves, reflected in 
Vietnam's history of strife and colonial domination. 

Geographic differences arose as a result of Vietnamese expansion southward 
after the 10th century. Southern Vietnam developed more of a frontier-style 
culture, less bound by traditional Vietnamese ways. The southern Vietnamese 
were more influenced by French institutions and culture during the colonial 
period of the 19th and 20th centuries. Religious differences pit the 
majority of the Vietnamese, who are Buddhist, against a minority of about 
3,000,000 Catholics, whose ancestors were converted by French missionaries. 
The Catholics, educated in Western Ideas, were primary wartime supporters of 
the Saigon regime in South Vietnam. There are also two major religious 
sects in Vietnam, the Cao Dai and the Hoa Hao, with about a million 
adherents between them. The sects are actively political and have opposed 
both the South and North Vietnamese governments. 

Beginning in the 16th century, European explorers, merchant adventurers and 
missionaries followed newly-discovered routes to the East in search of 
trade, territory and Christian converts. The Vietnamese at first allowed 
European trade but soon became suspicious of European political goals and 
rejected 1t. A group of French missionaries remained 1n Vietnam after other 
Europeans had gone, serving the religious needs of several hundred thousand 
converts to Catholicism. In 1802, Nguyen Anh united the country, calling on 
French assistance to gain national power. Even so, the new emperor resisted 
French influence. He tried to drive the French, including the missionaries, 
out of the country. But the French, seeking to compete for Asian territory 
and commerce with Great Britain, Germany, Holland and the United States, 
tried to establish a base in Vietnam by force. In repeated attempts, and 
after initial failures, France took over Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos by the 
end of the 19th century. The entire region was then organized into a single 
administrative unit called the Indochina Union, under a French 
Governor-General appointed from Paris. 

The French justified their actions by asserting that they had a "mission 
clvillsatrice" or civilizing mission toward the "backward" societies of 
Asia. In fact, as 1n all the western countries, they wanted political 
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domination and economic profit 1n an age when European countries measured 
their prestige and power 1n terms of global empire. The United States, a 
junior partner 1n global expansion during Its 19th century westward march 
across the North American continent, joined the competition by seizing Cuba 
and the Philippines from Spain at the end of the century. 

The French claimed that their administrative goals were increased political 
rights and ultimate liberation on a democratic western model when the people 
were ready to assume responsibility. They did introduce Institutions of 
representative government, but with severe limits that kept power within the 
hands of French residents and a few wealthy Vietnamese. They also exploited 
the area economically, applying laws and policies that profited them in 
agriculture, trade and manufacturing at the expense of the local population. 
Land holdings also became more concentrated, and many peasants had to rent 
additional land to survive. This process predated the French arrival and 
contributed to the harshness of peasant life. Ironically, French colonial 
policies, promoted Vietnamese nationalism within a population that had pre- 
viously been more divided among Itself by factional and religious com- 
petition than united through Its ethnic identity. Several nineteenth 
century insurgent movements against the French were led by Buddhist monks. 
Other guerilla and partisan efforts were organized by military mandarins. 
But the French managed to subdue these uprisings, "pacifying" Indochina by 
the 20th century in a series of brutal retaliations and executions. 
Although the French promoted an appearance of governing through native 
Vietnamese, they ruled directly for all practical purposes. 

In the 20th century, a generation of Vietnamese born under French rule took 
over the cause of Vietnamese independence. They were familiar with Western 
Institutions introduced Into their country by the French and educated 1n 
Western civilization. Some had traveled abroad. They wanted to restore 
Vietnamese Independence within a modern state rather than returning to the 
Confucian past. During the 1920s this educated class of students, jour- 
nalists, teachers, government workers and small merchants began to organize 
to seek political and social reform and to rid their country of French rule. 
They emphasized Western concepts such as Individual freedom, political and 
economic equality, and women's rights. But these rebels and reformers did 
not understand the problems and hopes of the workers and peasants who were 
the majority of the population. Their political program concentrated on 
freedom of speech and Increased native representation 1n legislatures, 
Ignoring land reform, working conditions, and the high rents and taxes that 
burdened Vietnamese farmers. It was left to Ho Chi M1nh to bring his revo- 
lutionary skills and commitment to the people 1n a way that united workers, 
peasants and Intellectuals 1n an unremitting 30-year struggle for Indepen- 
dent nationhood. 

Ho Ch1 Minh was born 1n Central Vietnam 1n 1890. His father was a 
Vietnamese official who resigned from the Imperial bureaucracy 1n protest 
against French rule. He was also a close friend of several of the patriots 
who organized to oppose 1t. From his childhood, Ho was familiar with tales 
of ancient and modern Vietnamese heroes who Vought against the nation's 
enemies. After several years of education at the Imperial school 1n Hue, 
the nation's capital, Ho went south and taught briefly in a village school. 
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In 1911 he left Vietnam as a cook's helper on a French freighter, traveling 
around the world and ultimately arriving 1n Paris at the end of World War I. 

At the time, the allied leaders were meeting 1n Versailles to dictate peace 
terms to the Germans. Ho became known to Vietnamese exile circles 1n France 
by submitting a petition to the allied conference asking that the principle 
of self-determination, one of Woodrow Wilson's 14 points, be applied to 
Indochina to gain Vietnamese freedom from French «- u i e . Remaining in Paris, 
Ho became Increasingly active 1n radical circles, rie was a founding member 
of the French Communist Party 1n 1920. His effectiveness as a publicist and 
organizer caught the attention of the Communist International, which Invited 
him to Moscow in 1923 to train as an agent. In 1924 he was sent to South 
China, officially as a member of a mission to the government of Sun Yat Sen, 
but in reality to organize an Indochlnese revolutionary movement. 

Ho created an organization called the Revolutionary Youth League among 
patriotic young Vietnamese exiles in South China. By the end of 1929, the 
League had over 1,000 members and had become one of the most effective anti- 
colonial parties 1n Indochina. Much credit for Its success was due to Ho's 
qualities as a leader and his appeal to the needs and aspirations of poor 
peasants and workers. In 1930, Ho transformed the League Into an official 
Indochinese Communist Party which supported a major revolt among starving 
workers and peasants suffering from the worldwide effects of the Great 
Depression. The French put down the revolt, arresting most of the Communist 
leaders and executing many of them. Ho himself was briefly Imprisoned in 
British Hong Kong at this time. 

The Indochlnese Communist Party revived 1n the lf.te 1930s as part of a 
general move toward Communist cooperation with non-Communist parties and 
governments that opposed Fascism. The French became more tolerant of the 
Indochlnese Communists when the French Communists supported the government 
1n Paris. But when the Soviet Union signed a non-aggression pact with Nazi 
Germany in 1939, France outlawed the Communist Party and Its Vietnamese 
leaders fled to the hills for survival. 

World War II proved to be a decisive event for Vietnamese Communism. In 
1940, Japan demanded the right to station troops 1n French Indochina and 
use the area's natural resources. After a brief refusal, France struck a 
bargain with Japan, agreeing to the occupation 1n return for Japanese 
recognition of French sovereignty 1n the region. But French authority in 
Indochina was weakened by Hitler's defeat of France in Europe as well as by 
the Japanese occupation. 

During the 1940s, the Indochlnese Communists began to organize a revolution 
to seize power at the end of the war. Ho Chi f'inh returned to South China 
after several years in the Soviet Union and, in early 1941, crossed the 
border into Vietnam, his first return in thirty years. In a cave near Pac 
Bo, a village 1n the northern hills, Ho met his :omrades who had been 
working within the country while he had organize for Independence from 
without 1t. Among those confederates were Pham Van Dong and Vo Nguyen 
Giap, who called Ho "Uncle". He was the respected elder, to whom they were 
respectful 1n the old Confucian spirit, but familiar 1n the new democratic 
modern style. He told them it was time for a new independence movement 
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uniting "patriots of all ages and types, peasants, workers, merchants and 
soldiers" to fight both the Japanese and the French. The new movement set up 
a political organization called the Vietnam Independence League, or V1etm1nh. 
Although led by the Communist Party, Its program of national Independence 
and moderate political and economic reform won 1t the support of many non- 
communist patriotic Vietnamese. The Party and the League worked throughout 
the war toward Its planned uprising, organizing politically throughout the 
country and preparing guerilla forces in the mountains of North Vietnam. The 
Vietminh cause was advanced by the chaos resulting from a Japanese seizure of 
power in Indochina from the French 1n 1945. When famine struck that same 
year, only the Vietminh came to the aid of the starving. They were now 
recognized as leaders 1n the fight for Vietnamese national Independence and 
social justice. Immediately after the Japanese surrender on August 14, Ho 
Chi Minh called for a general uprising against the Japanese troops 1n 
Indochina. The guerillas seized villages and established a rural administra- 
tion. They also seized key urban Installations. 

In early September, in Hanoi, Ho Chi M1nh declared the formation of a pro- 
visional Democratic Republic of Vietnam (DRV) with himself as President. 
Although the communists were the dominant group 1n the government, it 
included representation of non-commun1st parties. But the French did not 
accept the loss of their most Important Asian colony and sought to regain 
1t, setting in motion the train of events referred to 1n Fateful Decision #1 
and 1n the Introductory Essay. 

Even this brief overview of Vietnamese history reveals several elements that 
can be applied to evaluation of the five decisions comprising this unit. 
First, there 1s the persistence of national identity and resistance to out- 
side invaders in spite of regional and interna' differences among the 
Vietnamese. Second, there 1s the ^ng history of Confucian culture with its 
emphasis on family and community, Its traditions of hierarchy and obedience, 
and its elements of ancestor worship. This is combined with the attachment 
to place typical of rural Vietnamese, whose lives and loyalties are defined 
by their ancestral villages. There 1s also the attachment to a cultural 
history based on revered heroes of the past. In addition, there 1s the 
mingling of the traditional ways of the villages and the modern concepts 
embraced by the urban, educated Vietnamese who became revolutionary leaders 
In the 1920s and 1930s. 

Modern Vietnamese leaders, such as Ho Chi M1nh, adopted Western political 
and social concepts while still understanding and making use of traditional 
Vietnamese localism and family-centered Institutions. The Western countries 
that attempted to control or mold Vietnam 1n keeping with their own 
Interests contributed to their own defeat by their misunderstanding of the 
Vietnamese people, their Ignorance of Vietnamese history, and their failure 
to recognize the depth and validity of the Vietnamese people's dedication to 
the goal of national Independence. The United States, 1n particular, 
refused to understand the gulf between Its anointed leaders, such as Ngo 
01 nh D1em, and the vast majority of ordinary Vietnamese. These and other 
misunderstandings play a role in all of the ensuing decisions proposed for 
consideration in this unit - decisions that escalated involvement by the 
United States into a war that was not sought by t^e Vietnamese and was never 
officially declared by the United States. 

16 
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SELECTED BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION 

Note: Adapted from Karnow's, Vietnam A History , and supple- 
mented as needed. Numbers 1n parentheses refer to 
decisions 1n which reference to the Individual Is 
significant or helpful. 



VIETNAMESE 

Bao Da1 (1,2): South Vietnamese Ambassador to the United States from 
1966-72, and envoy for President Nguyen Van Thleu. 

Duong Van M1nh (2,4): Nicknamed "B1g M1nh". Trained by the French, he 
became the senior army officer 1n Dlem's 1955 government. Led the coup 
against D1em 1n November 1963, but lost power two months later. Became 
head of state again in April 1975 and then surrendered government to 
the communists. Emigrated to France 1n 1983. 

Ho Ch1 M1nh (1,2,3,4): Born as Nguyen Tat Than 1n central Vietnam 1n 1890. 
He moved to Paris 1n 1917 and remained there for seven years during 
which time he joined the French Community Party. Founded the Indochinese 
Communist Party in Hong Kong 1n 1930, but did not return to Vietnam until 
1941. There he created the Vletminh and adopted the name Ho Ch1 M1nh, 
meaning "Ke Who Enlightens". He proclaimed Vietnam's Independence from 
France in 1945, quoting words from the Declaration of Independence and 
with OSS officer, Archimedes Pattl, 1n attendance. He fought the French 
for nine years until the final victory at Men B1en Phu. He was 
President of North Vietnam from 1945 until his death 1n 1969. 

Le Duan (1,2): Born 1n 1908 1n Quangtrl Province, Le Duan worked first as a 
railroad worker but soon became a professional revolutionary. By 1959, 
he was the Secretary-General of the Lao Dong Party. Later he succeeded 
Ho Chi M1nh as the most powerful figure 1n Vietnam. He used the alias, 
Ba, meaning "second son" 1n deference to Ho. 

Le Due Tho (1,2,5): Born 1n 1912 1n northern Vietnam, Le Due Tho was a 
founding member of the Indochinese Communist Party and played an Impor- 
tant part 1n determining Its structure. He directed the Insurgency in 
the south during the 1970s while negotiating with Henry Kissinger. He 
rejected his share of the Nobel Peace Prize that he was awarded jointly 
with Kissinger for the January 1973 cease-fire agreement. 

Ngo D1nh D1em (2,3): Born and raised as a Catholic 1n northern Vietnam, 
D1em was thought to be the fierce ant1 -communist leader that the 
Buddhist south needed as President. D1em returned to Vietnam from exile 
1n the United States to become Bao Dai's Prime Minister. D1em later 
defeated Bao Dai 1n a rigged referendum 1n 1955. He rejected the 
unifying elections as dictated by the Geneva Accords. He was overthrown 
and murdered by his own generals 1n November 1963. 

Ngo Dinh Nhu (3): Dlem's younger brother and clUef political advisor. He 
organized the government's secret policy, the Can Lao. He was assassi- 
nated along with his brother. 
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Madame Ngo D1nh Nhu (3): Dlem's sister-in-law, born of a Frenchified 
family 1n Hanoi. Became the unofficial First Lady of South Vietnam. 
Her radical views, especially terming the self-immolation of Buddhist 
monks a "monk barbecue", caused much protest at home and abroad. She 
left South Vietnam after the D1em assassination and made her home in 
Rome. 

Nguyen Cao Ky (4): Originally a South Vietnamese air force pilot and 

officer, Ky became Prime Minister of South Vietnam from 1965-67 and its 
figurehead President until 1971, when replaced by Nguyen Van Thieu. 

Nguyen Khanh (4): South Vietnamese General who overthrew the military 

regime that had deposed Diem. Took position of Prime Minister in 1964, 
but was ousted within a year. 

Nguyen Van Thieu (3,5): Served briefly in the Vietmlnh before joining the 
French-created Vietnamese army. He was trained 1n France and in the 
United States and became President of South Vietnam in 1967. He was 
unable to rule effectively after 1973 and fled Vietnam in April 1975, 
just before the fall of Saigon. 

Pham Van Dong (5): As a student 1n Hanoi, Pham became Involved 1n national 
politics, fled to China where he met Ho Chi M1nh and became one of the 
founders of the IndocMnese Communist Party. He was a skilled diplomat 
who led the Vietmlnh delegation to the 1954 Geneva Conference. He was 
Ho's Prime Minister from 1950 onward and retained that post after the 
reunification of Vietnam 1n 1975. 

Tran K1m Tuyen (2,3): A North Vietnamese Catholic and doctor. He left 
North Vietnam 1n 1954 to become the head of Ngo D1nh Nhu's secret 
police. He later plotted the overthrow of Dlem's government but was 
exiled before he could participate. Escaped to Britain in 1975. 

Tri Quang (3): Buddhist monk who organized resistance to the South 

Vietnamese government 1n 1963 and again 1n 1966. Was also put under 
house arrest when the communists came 1n 1975. 

Troung Chlnh (1): Born 1n 1908; became one of the founders of the 

Indochinese Communist Party. He was held responsible for the excesses 
that took place during land reform in North Vietnam, but after a period 
of dishonor, returned as a major communist figure. 

Vo Nguyen G1ap (5): Foremost military figure 1n North Vietnam. He taught 
high school and studied law at the University of Hanoi while engaging 
1n communist activities. He created the Vietmlnh military organization 
that defeated the French at D1en B1en Phu and later led the military 
against the Americans. Almost completely retired from public life 
after 1975. 

Xuan Thuy (4,5): Foreign minister of North Vietnam, 1963-65; headed the 
delegation at Paris Peace Talks 1n 1968; negotiated with Kissinger as 
Le Due Tho's deputy. 
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FRENCH 

Georges Bidault (1,2): French Foreign Minister at the time of the 1954 
Geneva Convention. Took a tough position toward the Vietminh, but 
resigned when his government fell. Office was taken over by 
Mendes-France. 

Emile Bollaert (1,2): High Commissioner for Indochina, March 1947-October 
1948. Was a civil servant with practically no foreign policy 
experience. Was more concerned with French domestic politics than 
international affairs. 

Leon Blum (1,2): Socialist Prime Minister during the 1930s and again after 
World War II. Initially sympathetic to Vietnamese nationalist cause, 
but changed under pressure from party conservatives. 

Jean Cedile (1): Member of General Charles De Gaulle's Free French Forces 
who was parachuted into southern Vietnam in August 1945 to negotiate 
with the Vietminh. He became a partisan of a strong French presence in 
Indochina. 

Georges Thierry d'Argenlieu (1): French High Commissioner to Indochina 
after World War II. Was a Carmelite monk and naval officer who became 
an Admiral. He attempted to derail an agreement between the French and 
the Vietminh. 

Charles De Gaulle (1,2): French General, leader of the Free French during 
World War II. President of the Fifth French Republic 1958-1969. 

Pierre Mendes-France (2): Political figure who warned against French 
involvement in Indochina. Was elected Prime Minister in June 1954 
while the Geneva Conference was ongoing. He set a deadline to reach an 
armistice with the Vietminh. He was ousted from office soon after the 
Accords were negotiated. 

Jacques Philippe LeClerc (1): Alias of Philippe de Hautecloque, a military 
officer who led the armored division that liberated Paris from the 
Germans in 1944. A year later, as a commander in Indochina, he defeated 
the Vietminh in southern Vietnam but recognized the need for a nego- 
tiated settlement. 

Leon Pignon (1,2): High Commissioner for Indochina, 1948-50. Had been an- 
advisor to d'Argenlieu and s^or.gly opposed any compromise with the 
Vietminh. 

Jean Sainteny (1): At one time a banker in Hanoi, was sent to Vietnam in 
1945 to negotiate on behalf of France with Ho Chi Minh, who became his 
friend. Arranged the secret talks between Kissinger and Le Due Tho. 

Etienne Valluy (1,2): Succeeded LeClerc in 1946 as Commander in Indochina. 
Issued orders to attack the Vietminh only five weeks after France had 
negotiated an agreement with Ho Chi Minh. 
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AMERICANS 

Dean Acheson (2,4): Secretary of State, 1949-52. First persuaded Truman to 
aid the French in Indochina. Later, urged Johnson to stop escalation 
and end the war. Died 1n 1971. 

Splro Agnew (5): Vice President, 1968-1973. Resigned in October 1973 after 
indictment for tax evasion. During his tenure denounced war protestors 
in "vitriolic terms". 

George Ball (4): Senior State Department official during the Kennedy and 
Johnson administrations. Consistently argued against a deeper involve- 
ment 1n Vietnam. 

Chester Bowles (3): Critic of American Involvement to Vietnam. Was removed 
as Under Secretary of State 1n 1963 by Kennedy. During the Nixon 
administration he conducted a mission to Cambodia to repair relations 
with Prince Norodom Sihanouk. 

McGeorge Bundy (3,4): Head of National Security Council staff 1n the 
Kennedy and Johnson administrations. One of the "wise men" who urged 
Johnson to de-escalate the war 1n 1968. 

William Bundy (3): Brother of McGeorge. Was with the CIA for ten years 
until joining the Kennedy administration's Defense Department. Was 
Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs during the Johnson 
administration. He was Instrumental 1n determining Far Eastern Policy. 

Ellsworth Bunker (5): American Ambassador to Saigon, 1967-73. 

Frank Church (4): Senator from Idaho, 1957-81. Chairman of Foreign 

Relations Committee, 1975-81. His criticism of American Involvement in 
Vietnam angered Johnson. 

Lucien Coneln (1,3): French-born CIA agent who served as liaison between 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge and the South Vietnamese generals who 
overthrew D1em in 1963. Previously served 1n Vietnam with the OSS at 
the end of World War II. 

A. Peter Dewey (1): Lt. Colonel 1n the OSS, assigned to Saigon 1n 1945; 
accidentally killed by the Vietrnlnh 1n September, the first American to 
die in Vietnam. 

John Foster Dulles (2): Secretary of State, 1953-59, and strong anti- 
communist who favored full support of the French 1n Indochina. Failed 
to dissuade them from compromising with the V1etm1nh at 1954 Geneva 
Conference. 

Eldrldge Durbrow (2): Ambassador to South Vietnam, 1957-61; outwardly 

voiced confidence in Ngo Dinh D1em, but privately warned of his govern- 
ment's Ineffectiveness. 
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Dwight D. Eisenhower (2): U.S. President, 1953-61, Decided against aiding 
the French at Dien B1en Phu, but provided economic aid. Declared sup- 
port for D1em 1n 1955. As he left office he considered Laos a more 
threatening potential for crisis than Vietnam. 

Gerald Ford (5): Agnew's replacement as Vice President in 1973, later 
became the first unelected American President after Nixon's resignation 
1n 1974. 

J. William Ful bright (3,4): Senator from Arkansas, 1945-79. Was chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee and organized Senate passage of the 
Tonkin Gulf Resolution. Later turned against the war and held hearings 
on it. 

Paul Harklns (3): General 1n charge of military advisory mission to South 
Vietnam in 1963; opposed the coup against D1em. Was known for expecting 
optimistic reports from his officers. 

W. Averell Harriman (3,4): Served as Assistant Secretary of State for Far 
Eastern affairs, 1961-63, and was Instrumental 1n authorizing American 
support for the overthrow of D1em. Headed delegation to Paris Peace 
Talks in 1968. 

Roger Hilsman (3): Harrlman's successor as Assistant Secretary of State. 
Advocated counterlnsurgency in Vietnam. Promoted the coup against Diem. 
Resigned from government soon after Johnson became President. 

Lyndon B. Johnson (3,4): United States Senator from Texas, 1949-1961; Vice 
President 1961-November 1963; President November 1963-January 1969. 
Presided over the major escalation of the Vietnam War. Did not run for 
re-election in 1968. Died In 1973. 

George Kennan (1): Father of the "containment theory", which he later said 
was misapplied to situations such as Vietnam. 

John F. Kennedy (3): United States President 1960-1963. Committed growing 
numbers of military advisors to Vietnam. 

Robert Kennedy (3,4): Attorney General during the Kennedy administration. 
Ran for Democratic nomination for President on an antiwar platform 
against Johnson 1n 1968. He was assassinated 1n June 1968. 

Henry Kissinger (5): Nixon's National Security Advisor; negotiated with Le 
Due Tho until the Paris Peace Agreement was concluded in January 1973. 
Later appointed Secretary of State by Nixon, retaining this position 
during the Ford administration. 

Melvin Laird (4,5): Nixon's Secretary of Defense, 1969-72. Strongly sup- 
ported American troop withdrawal from Vietnam. Invented the term 
Vietnamization. 
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Edward Lansdale (4): Air Force officer during World War II. At the CIA's 
direction, he served as an advisor to Diem 1n 1955. Returned to 
Vietnam in 1966 as a Special Assistant to Ambassadors Henry Cabot Lodge 
and Ellsworth Bunker. 

Henry Cabot Lodge (3): Among government positions held were Senator from 
Massachusetts and U.N. Ambassador during the Elsenhower administration. 
Was named as United States Ambassador to South Vietnam on two different 
occasions: 1963-64; 1965-67. Played an Important role 1n the overthrow 
of Diem's regime. 

M1ke Mansfield (2,3,4): Senator from Montana, 1952-76; early Diem supporter 
who turned against the war. * 

Robert McNamara (3,4): Secretary of Defense, 1961-68, and a senior policy- 
maker for the Vietnam War. Resigned government position in 1968 after 
growing disenchantment with the war. 

Wayne Morse (4): Senator from Oregon, 1945-69. Was an early, almost 
single-handed opponent of the Vietnam War. He and Senator Ernest 
Gruening of Alaska alone voted against the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution in 
1964. 

Richard M. Nixon (5): Elected to Congress after World War II. Served as 
Vice President during the Eisenhower administration. Won Presidential 
elections 1n 1968 and 1972,' but was forced to resign because of the 
Watergate scandal . 

Frederick Nolting (3): Appointed by Kennedy as United States Ambassador to 
South Vietnam in 1961. Upset by the United States complicity in Diem's 
overthrow, he resigned his position. 

Charlton Ogburn (1): State Department official who warned against United 
States involvement 1n Southeast Asia during the period of the late 1940s 
and early 1950s. 

Archimedes Pattl (1): OSS Officer during World War II who was assigned to 
assist Ho Chi Minn's guerillas fight the Japanese. Spent several months 
with Ho 1n Hanoi 1n late 1945 and helped him to draft the Vietnamese 
Declaration of Independence. 

General Matthew Rldgway (2): General and Chief of Staff of the Army during 
Elsenhower administration. Strongly opposed American involvement in 
Vietnam. Experience from Korean War convinced him that America could 
not conduct a land war 1n Asia. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt (1): First and only United States four-term 
President until his death in 1945. Opposed return of France to 
Indochina after World War II but deferred to Winston Churchill, who 
objected to FDR's proposal of establishing trusteeships in European 
colonies as a step toward Independence. 

Q o 
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Walt W. Rostow (3,4): Top State Department official during Kennedy's 

administration. Was also Johnson's National Security Advisor, 1966-68. 
Promoted a strong military response 1n Vietnam. 

Dean Rusk (3,4): Secretary of State during both the Kennedy and Johnson 
administrations. Devoted more years to Vietnam than any other senior 
American official with Involvpment starting 1n 1950 as Assistant 
Secretary of State for Far Eastern affairs. Promoted strong American 
Involvement. 

Walter Bedell Smith (2): General who served as Under Secretary of State, 
1953-54; in that capacity headed the American delegation at 1954 Geneva 
Conference. 

Maxrell Taylor (3,4): Kennedy's favorite General; Chairman of Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, 1962-64. Ambassador to South Vietnam, 1964-65. 

Harry S. Truman (1): United States President, 1945-52. Was the first 

President to involve the United States 1n Vietnam through aid given to 

the French 1n 1949. His Truman Doctrine was an early application of the 
containment policy. 

Cyrus Vance (3,4): Deputy Secrety of Defense under Robert McNamara, 
1964-67. Was Harriman's chief associate at the Paris Peace Talks 1n 
1968. Favored diplomatic relations with the communist regime in 
Vietnam. 

William Westmoreland (4): Head of the military advisory mission to Vietnam 
1n 1964. Appointed by Johnson. Until 1968, commanded United States 
combat forces in Vietnam. Later became Chief of Staff of the Army. 

Earle Wheeler '4): Chairman of Joint Chiefs of Staff, 1964-70, and prin- 
cipal military figure 1n Washington overseeing the Vietnam War. 



OTHERS 

Anthony Eden (2): British Foreign Secretary who served with Vyascheslav 
Molotov as co-chairman of the Geneva Conference of 1954. Instrumental 
1n persuading Prime Minister Winston Churchill to reject Eisenhower's 
suggestion for joint Intervention to help the French at D1en Bien Phu. 

Douglas Gracey (1): Commander-in-Charge of the British force that entered 
Saigon in September 1945 to disarm the Japanese. He released and armed 
interned French troops against orders, leading to renewed clashes 
between the French and the Vietnamese. 

Aleksel Kosygin (4): Soviet Prime Minister from 1964 until his death in 
1980. He traveled to Hanoi In February 1965 in an attempt to persuade 
the North Vietnamese to negotiate with the United States, a visit that 
was aborted when American bombing of the North began. 
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Mao Zedong (5): Chinese Communist Party Chairman; first warned North 
Vietnamese against negotiating with the United States, then Invited 
Nixon to Beijing in February 1972. 

Vyacheslav Molotov (2): Co-chairman with Eden of the 1954 Geneva 

Conference. Delivered verdict that compelled Vietnamese communists to 
settle for less than their objectives; agreed to cancel Vietnamese 
elections two years later, again disappointing the Hanoi leaders. 

Souvanna Phouma (4): Prince who was made Prime Minister of Laos in 1962, 
following a conference at Geneva; held the post until the communist 
take-over in 1975. 

Norodom Sihanouk (1,4): Became French-sanctioned King of Cambodia 1n 1941; 
later abdicated; tried to maintain neutrality of Cambodia but was 
overthrown on a trip to France in 1970. Later lived in China and North 
Korea and most recently has attempted to negotiate a coalition govern- 
ment in Cambodia. 

Josef Stalin (1): Leader of the Soviet Union through World War II. Member 
of the "Big Three" allied powers against Nazi alliance. Concerns about 
the post-war intent of the Soviet Union 1n dominating eastern Europe 
helped generate the Cold War and the containment policy. 

Zhou Enlai (2,5): As China's Foreign Minister, reached compromise in 
Geneva in. 1954 with Mendes-France that ended the French War 1n 
Indochina; arranged Nixon's trip to China in 1972. Both events earned 
him the wrath of the North Vietnamese, who felt betrayed by China. 
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Those who cannot remember the past are condemned to 
repeat 1t. George Santayana, The Life of Reason . 

...at the root of many of the large and small deceptions 
that characterized America's Vietnam policy over the 
years, there was that most fatal flaw of all - namely, 
collective self-deception. And given that flaw, there 
was no way to face and tell the truth that we had, after 
all, no real stake or national Interest there, had made a 
bad mistake, and should simply get out. 

Harrison E. Salisbury, Vietnam Reconsidered 

The debate over Vietnam continued long after the last Americans left Saigon. 
While many Americans tried to forget 1t 1n their revulsion at Its excesses 
and their sense of failure at Its outcome, historians and journalists ana- 
lyzed Its errors. Its policies have been condemned and re-examined as the 
"me" decade of the 1970s blended Into the "greed" decade of the 1980s. Its 
echoes reverberated 1n Granada and 1n the Persian Gulf. As Eastern European 
communism collapsed in the unfolding 1990s, some political commentators 
argued that this apparent "victory for the free world" demonstrated the 
validity of forty years of United States global ant1 -communism, Including 
the Vietnam War. 

The conduct of that war was frequently based on mlsperceptlons that molded 
both United States foreign policy and American public opinion. National 
leaders throughout the period considered 1n this unit acted on the assump- 
tion that world problems and threats to postwar stability could be countered 
by exporting American political and social values along with American finan- 
cial and military aid. The persistence of this assumption led to what 
Harrison Salisbury has labeled collective self-deception. (1) The importance 
of taking cultural context Into account in foreign policy decision-making 
was forgotten, 1f Indeed 1t had ever been learned during hundreds of years 
of "white man's burden" colonialism. Although the United States has never 
been a major colonizing nation, 1t was the ally 1n two world wars of 
European powers that were, and participated 1n the treaty-making that set 
the stage for postwar upheavals 1n both instances. 

To understand the course of action followed by the United States 1n Vietnam, 
therefore, we must refer back to the conflict 1n the Pacific during World 
War II and to the postwar events leading up to the United Nations "police 
action" 1n Korea from 1950 to 1953. In an even wider sense, the dismantling 
of the German colonial empire after its defeat 1n World War I and the simi- 
lar break-up of the Japanese empire after World War II accelerated the 
momentum of ant1-colon1al struggles and national liberation movements 
throughout Africa and Asia that had been simmering for most of the twentieth 
century. Underpinning these growing worldwide movements were the successes 
of the Bolshevik Revolution in Russia in the chaotic aftermath of World War 
I and the Chinese Communist revolution after World War II. Neither England 
nor France, although victorious 1n World War II, were able to reclaim peace- 
fully their dominion over their prewar empires. While England ultimately 
negotiated 1n India and retreated from Its mandate 1n Palestine, France 
fought in Indochina. 
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Cause and effect relationships 1n h.jtory are most frequently discerned 1n 
retrospect. It 1s not surprising, therefore, that 1n July 1941, few, 1f 
any, Americans anticipated a future large-scale United States involvement 
in Indochina. But during that month, Japan launched an incursion into the 
area, and the United States responded by freezing Japanese assets 1n the 
United States. This action, followed by the same measures 1n Great Britain 
and the Netherlands, cutting off Japan's source of credit along with Its 
necessary Imports of rubber, scrap Iron and fuel oil, led the Japanese 
warlords to their decision to attack Pearl Harbor and enter into war with 
the United States. "Vietnam thus precipitated American entry Into the 
Second World War... ".(2) Even at this early date, President Roosevelt 
anticipated postwar colonial revolutions 1n Asia, and feared that the 
ideal of self determination would succumb to the ambitions of empire 
rebuilding. Therefore, meeting with Churchill and De Gaulle at the 
Casablanca Conference 1n 1943, Roosevelt promoted the idea of International 
trusteeship for colonial nations with the ultimate goal of their complete 
independence. Although he eventually won the tacit approval of his other 
war-time allies, Josef Stalin and Chiang Kai Shek, he was unable to sway 
Winston Churchill who, like the French, wanted to protect his country's 
economic interests. FDR tempered his approach to this issue in the face of 
British objections, but he did not conceal his distaste for the French. (3) 
Because France had, in his view, been weak and Ineffectual in the face of 
German aggression 1n 1940 and had quickly given in to Japanese pressure on 
Indochina 1n 1940-1941, Roosevelt felt that France had forfeited the right 
to postwar consideration as a major world power. FDR wanted to assure that 
the principle of anti-colonial 1sm would succeed in at least one place, and 
chose Indochina as his personal area of Interest because, as he told 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull, "...France has milked 1t for one hundred 
years. The people of Indochina are entitled to something better than 
that. "(4) 

In April 1945, Major Archimedes L.A. Pattl , an American Intelligence 
officer, met 1n Hanoi with Ho Chi M1nh, leader of the Vietnamese colonial 
resistance. Ho was ready to align himself with the Americans, but 
Roosevelt's death 1n that same month left Ho without active American sup- 
port against French claims. In September 1945, Ho Chi M1nh announced the 
establishment of the Republic of Vietnam with American officers in atten- 
dance. He transmitted through Pattl a letter to President Harry S. Truman, 
but 1t remained unanswered. 

Harry Truman assumed the Presidency as an effective donestic legislator, 
but a foreign policy neophyte. Nevertheless, he established the framework 
of foreign aid and military treaty obligations that dominated United States 
foreign policy throughout the administrations of all successive postwar 
presidents. (5) Until 1948, confrontations between the United States and 
the Soviet Union over spheres of Influence 1n Europe were rel tlvely minor. 
In that year, the Communist coup d'etat in Czechoslovakia, the Berlin 
Blockade, and the Implementation of the Marshall Plan through the Foreign 
Assistance Act effectively ended hopes for postwar collaboration by the 
wartime allies. 
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Meanwhile, pleas for American support from Ho Ch1 M1nh fell on deaf ears. 
The United States lost interest 1n promoting International trusteeships 
that would weaken and alienate European states whose help was needed to 
balance Soviet power 1n Europe. (6) By 1949, the Soviets had exploded their 
first nuclear bomb and the Communist revolution had succeeded 1n China. 



This series of events led to fears that Communism would advance throughout 
the Asian mainland beginning with Vietnam, ultimately spreading beyond the 
sea to Japan and Australia. United States officials began to view any 
rebellion as communist-Inspired. The China Lobby, a coalition of American 
businessmen and politicians, blamed members of the State Department for 
the abandonment of support for Chiang Ka1 Shek, head of the Chinese 
Kuomintang government and a war-time ally. Because of this, they main- 
tained, the United States "lost China." They pointed to the case of Alger 
Hiss, a State Department official convicted of perjury for denying mem- 
bership in the Communist Party, as proof of communist infiltration into 
United States government agencies. Eventually they forced the dismissal of 
most of the government's Asia experts. (7) 

The effects of the developing Cold War between the United States and the 
Soviet Union resulted 1n a reversal of the previous American appraisal of 
Ho Chi M1nh. Formerly considered a nationalist, he was now recognized as a 
long-time Comintern agent with strong ties to Communist China, hence a 
danger to American national Interests. (8) Fears of Ho deepened 1n 1950 when 
the Soviet Union recognized his government and the United States became 
embroiled 1n war in Korea. 



The containment theory, as expressed 1n the Truman Doctrine, had success- 
fully limited communist expansion 1n western Europe. Administrative offi- 
cials now sought to apply 1t on a world-wide basis, Ignoring strictures 
imposed by Its author, George Kennan, who stressed the Importance of its 
selective application. Containing communist expansion became the basis of 
United States diplomatic and military planning. The adoption of National 
Security Council (NSC) Advisory 68 expanded the containment concept to 
include the use of military deterrence. The NSC recommended a massive arms 
build-up by the United States and Its allies, the use of psychological war- 
fare, and 

...operations by covert means 1n the field of economic 
warfare with a view to fomenting and supporting unrest 
and revolt in selected strategic satellite countries. (9) 

With the adoption of these NSC proposals, the Cold War expanded into a glo- 
bal arena and military force was accepted as an authorized response to com- 
munist actions. By 1950, the United States had become 



domestically conditioned, 1n fact predisposed, to the 
perception of a threat from Its central enemies, the 
Soviet Union and China, arising anywhere in the 
world. (10) 
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Furthermore, 

The overriding concept of helping "free peoples" 
threatened by armed minorities (meaning Communists) or 
outside pressures (meaning from the Soviet Union or 
later Communist China) became central to Americans' view 
of their role in the world. (11) 

With the outbreak of the Korean War in June 1950, that country became the 
focus of the struggle between the United States and the Soviet Union. 
Beginning with Korea, a pattern of policy-making developed that forged what 
Robert J. Donovan calls a series of links stretching from Korea to 
Vietnam. Korea was considered strategically important to the United States 
after World War II because of Its location between the Chinese mainland and 
Japan. In January 1950, Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 1n a major 
address, referred to the ending of United States military occupation and the 
establishment, through the auspices of the United Nations, of an Indepen- 
dent Korea. In fact, the country was divided 1n two, as Vietnam would 
later be, with a communist regime in the north and a presumed democratic, 
United States-sponsored one 1n the south. President Truman's advisors were 
convinced that North Korea would never attack South Korea without large- 
scale Soviet and Chinese aid. Truman now faced the specter of adding the 
"loss of Korea" to the "loss of China". To save both his administration 
and his party, he immediately adopted a tough stance, stating, 

Korea 1s the Greece of the Far East. If we are tough 
enough now, if we stand up to them like we did 1n Greece 
three years ago, they won't take any next steps. But 1f 
we just stand by, they'll move Into Iran and they'll take 
over the whole East. There 1s no telling what they'll do 
1f we don't put up a fight now. (12) 

An advocate of containment, Truman preferred a United Nations-sponsored 
"intervention" over a war declared by the United States. This would enable 
him to bypass Congress and downplay the Importance of the war. Truman 
hoped that 1f the United States Involvement appeared to be a logical 
outgrowth of the containment policy, protest against 1t would be minimal. 
For the most part his hopes were realized. Although there was widespread 
fear of nuclear war 1n the early 1950s, the Korean War did not generate the 
public controversy that characterized escalation of the Vietnam War. 

Emphasis by the United States on promoting military strength as a deterrent 
to future communist expansion was marked by Its pursuit of military allian- 
ces. The United States became signatory to seven major alliances between 
1947 and 1954. Of those, five - the Philippine Treaty, the Australia/New 
Zealand/U.S. Treaty (ANZUS), the Republic of Koret: Treaty, the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO), and the Republic of China Treaty - most 
strongly affected Asia. All seven treaties provided that each party 

recognizes that agression by means of armed attack 1n the 
treaty area against any of the parties.. .would endanger 
Its own peace and safety... 
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and that each will 

...1n that event act to meet the common danger 1n accor- 
dance with Its constitutional processes. (13) 

Although these treaties reflected the logic of a world 1n which communist 
expansionism was greatly feared, the reality of military stalemate 1n Korea 
after two years of fighting led to public reconsideration of the U.S. com- 
mitment there. During the election of 1952. Republican presidential can- 
didate General Dwlght D. Elsenhower correctly gauged public support for an 
early end to the Korean War. Bound by his campaign promises to end the war 
and limit military spending, President Elsenhower was forced to accept the 
Korean stalemate. The July 1953 armistice was an acknowledgement of that 
acceptance. 

Although the underlying problems were not solved, the fighting in Korea was 
over and United States' Asian commitments were now apparently limited to 
Japan. There was little public awareness of an Increasing U.S. economic 
commitment to various factions in Indochina and probably less memory that, 
in 1950, the United States had reacted to Soviet and Chinese recognition of 
Ho Chi Mlnh's Democratic Republic of Vietnam with an announcement that "the 
resources of the United States" would "be deployed to reserve Indochina and 
Southeast Asia from further Communist encroachment. "(14) 

The Korean War resulted 1n a revision of the United States position 
regarding French efforts to re-establish colonial control of Vietnam. 
Instead of being considered Imperialistic, France was now perceived as the 
first line of defense against communist expansion 1n Southeast Asia. The 
United States had, 1n fact, already contributed to French ambitions 1n 
Inochlna through the Marshall Plan. Money provided for reconstruction 
within France made possible diversion of French funds to support maintenance 
of French control in Vietnam. French requests for United States support 
soon expanded to Include direct aid for Its military operations there. 
Still burdened by its role 1n Korea, the United States found it expedient to 
let the French fight while 1t helped to pay the costs. Even before the 
outbreak of the Korean War, 1n February 1950 the United States government 
had countered Soviet recognition of Ho Chi Mlnh's Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam by recognizing the French-appointed Bao Da1 regime as the legitimate 
government of Vietnam. In May of thac year, President Truman offered Bao 
Da1 ten million dollars 1n foreign aid. 

The Invasion of South Korea aroused concern that China, with Soviet appro- 
val, would invade Vietnam. These fears prompted Truman to send more aid and 
a military mission to Vietnam. In spite of warnings against this course of 
action by American Informants on the scene, the United States increased its 
support of the French 1n Vietnam until 1t had assumed almost eighty percent 
of the cost of the war. (15) The extent of a Soviet threat 1n Southeast Asia 
at this time 1s unclear. As Kattenberg points out, despite its aggressive 
actions, 

...nowhere outside of Eastern Europe dia the Soviet Union 
move firmly or inflexibly to acquire control. (16) 
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China was a more likely aggressor 1n Asia, but Its potential for Inter- 
national adventurism was limited by the difficulties the Communist govern- 
ment faced 1n consolidating power 1n its own country. Even China's 
Intervention 1n the Korean War can be explained as a reaction to General 
Douglas MacArthur's aggressive tactics and consequent fears that the United 
Nations' forces would cross the Yalu River 1n an Invasion of China. 

Application of the Cold War containment theory to the Far East created 
serious problems in the Truman administration's approach to foreign policy. 
As one historian explains 1t, 

President Truman had transferred his Cold War Images from 
Europe to southeast Asia and based his policies there on 
facile analogies rather than on specific Asian realities. 
But Asia was not Europe and what had worked 1n Europe 
would turn out to be a disaster 1n Indochina. (17) 

The assumptions on which the Truman policies were based carried over into 
the Eisenhower administration and became the basis of Its approach as well. 

President Eisenhower considered several factors 1n his assessment of the 
status of Indochina 1n American foreign policy. The first was a 1952 
National Security Council report evaluating the potential effects of a 
communist-controlled Indochina. It concluded that such an outcome would 
imperil all of Southeast Asia and emphasized the possible adverse con- 
sequences of the spread of communist domination to Japan. This was not a 
new concern. As early as 1949, David K.E. Bruce, the United States 
Ambassador to France, had suggested the same possibility. First Vietnam, 
then Burma, then Thailand would fall like a rov> of dominoes, an analogy 
adopted by Eisenhower. This domino theory helped justify continued United 
States assistance to the French 1n Vietnam. 

Eisenhower's second concern arose out of his belief that a strong France, 
allied to the United States, was needed to defend western Europe against 
the Soviet Union. This belief dated back to the time of the Truman 
administration; it was passed on to, and accepted by, President Elsenhower 
and his advisors. To assure French cooperation, the United States was 
forced to support French goals 1n Vietnam, adopting the uncomfortable posi- 
tion of advocating colonialism 1n the name of the greater good. 

The Soviet Union and China had provided Ho Chi M1nh with $400,000,000 in 
aid over a nine-year period beginning in 1945. Although the threat of 
S1no-Sov1et military Intervention 1n Vietnam was more perceived than 
actual, it was a strong enough perception to Influence the Eisenhower 
administration. (18) 

Surveying the Far Eastern situation in early 1953, the 
new administration found itself 1n agreement with the 
Truman group on at least one count: the enemy wore a 
single face 1n Korea and Indochina, and had to be coun- 
tered with substantial American help. (19) 
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The administration official with the greatest Influence on President 
Eisenhower 1n shaping foreign policy was Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles. Dulles frequently commented on the Importance of maintaining United 
States prestige 1n Asia, emphasizing Indochina's special Importance. This 
assertion was reinforced 1n a special study report prepared by United States 
Representative Walter Judd, stressing the value of the area's natural 
resources and the loss of markets for United States products that would 
follow communist control. (20) Elsenhower supported a continued French pre- 
sence in Vietnam but, applying a lesson from the Korean War, he wanted to 
see the Vietnamese trained to fight for themselves. Administration pressure 
on the French finally led to the Navarre Plan, calling for the augmentation 
of the Vietnamese National Army, a new training program for the Vietnamese, 
actlvaMon of nine more French battalions, and a plan to drive the V1et M1nh 
out of the Red River Delta. 

The ensuing military engagements, Instead of advancing French goals, even- 
tually culminated in the battle and siege of D1en Bien Phu and the final 
defeat of French forces. Here, 1n a fort they had built to cut off Viet 
Minh supply lines, the French army found Itself cut off from supplies and 
reinforcements, facing the reality of surrender. President Eisenhower, on 
the other hand, faced a serious dilemma. Against the urging of his Vice 
President, his Secretary of State, and the Chairman of the Ooint Chiefs of 
Staff, Elsenhower strongly opposed unilateral United States military inter- 
vention. He understood that the American people would not accept another 
Asian war 1n which the United States bore the brunt of the casualties. His 
attempts to obtain British cooperation were resoundingly rejected. Winston 
Churchill declared, 

What we are being asked to do 1s to assist 1n misleading 
the Congress Into approving a military operation which 
would be Itself Ineffective, and might well bring the 
world to the verge of a major war. (21) 

Reaction from Congress was swift and mainly negative. John F. Kennedy, the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts, said, 

I am frankly of the belief that no amount of American 
military assistance 1n Indochina can conquer. .."an enemy 
of the people" which has the sympathy and covert support 
of the people. (22) 

Army Chief of Staff General Matthew B. Rldgway predicted that United States 
military intervention in Vietnam would ultimately necessitate 500,000 to 
1,000,000 troops, monthly draft calls of 100,000, and the occupation of an 
island 1n the Gulf of Tonkin for use as a base or operations. Even at this 
level of commitment, he maintained, United States military strength and 
technological superiority could not guarantee victory. (23) 

If President Eisenhower needed further persuas-ton to reinforce his own 
aversion to unilateral military action 1n Vietnam, ne had 1t 1n this strong 
Congressional and military opposition. France, demoralized by its own 
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military blunders and Its inability to prevail on Its own resources, was now 
ready to withdraw from an untenable position. Elsenhower therefore aban- 
doned any thoughts of rescuing the trapped French garrison at D1en Bien Phu 
1n favor of reliance on a negotiated solution at the Geneva Conference on 
Indochina, scheduled for July 1954. 

Although the Initial intent was full participation 1n the Geneva Conference, 
the United States attended 1n the role of an Interested observer for 
several reasons. First, American officials were concerned lest their 
active participation be Interpreted as a de facto recognition of the 
Chinese Communist government, whose representatives were present. Second, 
there were suspicions that the conference Included a hidden agenda, that of 
saving face for the French by denying the finality of their military 
defeat. Finally, plans for the Southeast Asian Treaty Organization were 
even then underway. Prior acceptance of the results of the Geneva 
Conference could involve the United States in commitments conflicting with 
its treaty goals. 

A United States presence at the conference was crucial, however, to offset 
the growing image of the Soviet Union and China as the leading peacemakers 
in Asia. In fact, all the major powers had hidden agendas at Geneva. By 
supporting French aims and pressuring Ho Chi Minh to concede to them, the 
Soviet Union hoped to Influence France to remain outside of the European 
Defense Community. China, by assenting to the proposed partition of 
Vietnam, saw a chance to enhance its International prestige and, at the 
same time, to keep the United States out of Indochina. Partition would 
also Increase the V1et Mlnh's reliance on China's guidance and control. (24) 
In the end, loopholes in the wording of the final Geneva Accords and Imple- 
mentation of treaties establishing "defense perimeters" designed to limit 
communist penetration 1n Asia permitted the United States to build up South 
Vietnamese military forces before the proposed national reconciliation in 
elections scheduled for 1956. 

The so-called first Vietnam War, from 1945 to 1954, convinced the United 
States to establish military alliances 1n anticipation of future need. 
Elsenhower had proposed a "NATO" treaty for Asia 1 n his first 
State of the Union Address. Precedents for 1t existed 1n the series of 
treaties already concluded. The Southeast Asia Treaty Organization was 
formally established at the Manila Conference in September 1954. Its mem- 
bers were the United States, Britain, France, Australia, New Zealand, 
Thailand and Pakistan. Separate protocols designated Laos, Cambodia, and 
the "free territory under the jurisdiction of the State of Vietnam" as 
areas under Its protection. SEATO provided the United States with added 
justification for Its support first of the Bao Dai regime and later of the 
D1em government. (25) 

After the French departure from Hanoi on October 9, 1954, General J. Lawton 
Collins, a special envoy sent by Eisenhower, met with Ngo Dien Diem and 
offered him $100,000,000 1n aid. In October 1955, Diem defeated Bao Dai in 
a national referendum, established himself as Chief of State, and proclaimed 
the Republic of Vietnam with himself as President. His actions were sup- 
ported by American envoys on the scene even though ballot tabulation was 
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falsified to give Diem an Inflated victory. By 1955 the United States was 
actively training the South Vietnamese army and providing direct financial 
support to the Saigon government. 

Meanwhile, Ho Chi M1nh, in the aftermath of betrayal by all the participants 
at the Geneva Conference, agreed to accept aid from the Soviet Union 1n July 
1955, and 1n December of that year started major land reform programs in 
North Vietnam. Stanley Karnow points out that, motivated by Ideology, Ho's 
program was unduly harsh in Its extermination of a designated "landlord" 
class and led to atrocities which Ho acknowledged and errors which he pro- 
mised to rectify after the program had been 1n effect for a year. D1em, 
however, had to be cajoled and ultimately forced Into starting any land 
reform 1n the South. 

From the beginning, and 1n spite of praise from his American supporters who 
considered him the "Chiang Kai Shek of Vietnam", Diem was a problem for the 
United States and did not fulfill the administration's hopes for a pliant 
but democratically-minded head of government In South Vietnam. He was a 
puppet, but a puppet with a mind of his own, not one dedicated to promoting 
United States interests. He was an elitist and no believer 1n democratic 
reform. He Installed members of his family as his top advisors and did 
little to answer the needs of the Vietnamese people. He was a devout 
Catholic 1n a land of Buddhists and a Northerner trying to rule the South. 
Nevertheless, as D1em himself well knew, he was considered the best alter- 
native for support that the United States had at the time. In a letter to 
D1em, President Elsenhower attempted to explain to him that the United 
States objective 1n South Vietnam was to' "discourage any who might wish to 
Impose a foreign Ideology on your free people." Arthur M. Schleslnger, Jr. 
comments that 

It was not clear that the people were so free or the 
Ideology as Elsenhower supposed, but his mood defined the 
mood 1n which Washington began the Vietnam adventure. (26) 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, the major architect of American 
foreign policy 1n the Elsenhower administration, saw Soviet conduct as 
governed by "1 rrel igion" and helped promote the idea of the United States 
as the champion of good 1n a world-wide struggle with evil. Dulles had 
also been a proponent of what was known as the "New Look" 1n foreign 
policy, reliance on the threat of massive retaliation as a deterrent to 
communist expansion. In actuality, with Armageddon as a virtually assured 
result, the United States was unlikely to react to communist provocation 
with nuclear force. Instead, there was limited armed response and 
increased reliance on covert operations. Colonel Edward G. Lansdale 
returned from a CIA mission to Vietnam with warnings of Diem's unpopularity 
in South Vietnam and concern over the unrealistic United States assessment 
of the situation. In retrospect, he later stated 

When the troops unite with the people, ih.e war starts 
being won. Asian communists understand this. Too few on 
our side do. People still get trampled jnder as our 
soldiers strive for the tactical goals given them. As 
long as this happens, we cannot win. (27) 
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By this time, however, the Korean War had changed the American attitude 
toward the French-Indochinese War. The image of monolithic communism 
advancing under Soviet and Chinese sponsorship was reinforced when Chinese 
troops provided aid to the North Vietnamese. According to the domino 
theory, the French were a defense against the spread of communism in 
Indochina. There was little, if any, understanding of the forces of 
nationalism at work in Vietnam. 

The relationship between United States support of France in Vietnam and the 
importance that policy makers allotted to keeping France within the European 
Defense Community was not publicly acknowledged. France would not commit 
itself to support of the EDC without United States support in Vietnam. The 
great fear at the time was that, without France as a. partner in the defense 
of western Europe, the other countries might reach an accommodation with the 
Soviet Union, disregarding the domino theory as propounded by the United 
States. If France would not stand with the European alliance, all of 
western Europe could ultimately join its eastern half under the banner of 
communism. Correspondingly, the fall of Vietnam would be followed by that 
of Asia and the Near East. 

At the same time, the p«itr1ot1sm and confidence in United States armed might 
widely shared during this period lent military intervention on a global 
scale an aura of plausibility. Concepts of containment, dominoes, interven- 
tion and linkages of seemingly unrelated foreign policy questions in dif- 
ferent parts of the world dominated the foreign policy of the United States 
in the decade following World War II. Countervailing views of scholars and 
diplomats familiar with Asian history were disregarded and even denigrated. 
No credence was given to their position that conflict in Vietnam and other 
former European colonies in Asia reflected nationil rather than ideological 
goals. This circumstance profoundly affected the subsequent history of 
decision making relative to involvement by the United States in Vietnam. 

Although the situation in Vietnam was only one of many around the world 
viewed by American policy makers in the light of Cold War anti communism, it 
was fated to become the most controversial and costly of all. It has given 
rise to still unresolved debate about the lessons to be learned from it, 
and to lingering questions about American foreign policy. 
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FATEFUL DECISION 1: FRANCE IS PERMITTED TO RECLATM ITS COLONIAL EMPIRE IN 

INDOCHINA 



CHRONOLOGY 
(adapted from Karnow and Moss) 

1943 - The OSS funds Vietmlnh actions against the Japanese 1n Vietnam. 
1945: OSS operatives work with the Vietnamese to rescue downed United 

States flyers and go on espionage and sabotage missions with them. 

1945: 

Mar 9 - Japanese take over French administration throughout Indochina. 
Mar 11 - Bao Da1 proclaims the independence of Vietnam under Japanese 
control. 

Apr 12 - FDR dies; Truman becomes President. 
May 8 - Germany surrenders. 

Jul - Potsdam Conference; Allied leaders assign British to disarm Japanese 
in South Vietnam; Chinese nationalists have the same task 1n the 
North. 

Aug 14 - Japan surrenders. 

Aug 18 - Japanese transfer power to the Vletminh 
Aug 23 - Bao Dai abdicates 

Aug 29 - Ho Chi M1nh proclaims provisional government 1n Hanoi. 

Sep - America supports the French efforts to re-establish colonial 

authority in Indochina. 
Sep 2 - Ho Ch1 Minh declares Vietnam Independence. 

Sep 13 - British forces under General Douglas Gracey land 1n Saigon, will 

soon return French to power. 
Sep 26 - First American to die 1n Vietnam; Lt. Col. A. Peter Dewey of the 

OSS killed 1n Saigon. 
Nov - Indochlnese Communist Party dissolved, replaced by broader-based 

association for Marxist studies. 



SIGNIFICANT INDIVIDUALS 



Vietnamese 

Bao Da1 
Ho Chi M1nh 
Le Duan 
Le Due Tho 
Truong Chinh 



French 

Georges Thierry D'Argenlleu 
Georges Bldault 
Leon Blum 
Emlle Bollaert 
Jean Cedlle 

Jacques Philippe LeClerc 
Leon Plgnon 
Jean Salnteny 
Etienne Valluy 



Americans 

Luden Conein 
A. Peter Dewey 
George Kennan 
Charlton Ogburn 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
Harry Truman 
Archimedes Patti 

Others 

Douglas Gracey 
Norodom Sihanouk 
Joseph Stalin 
Winston Churchill 
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FATEFUL DECISION 1: FRANCE IS PERMITTED TO RECLAIM ITS COLONIAL EMPIRE IN 

INDOCHINA 

U.S. President ; Harry S. Truman Year : 1945 

In the earliest days of the Truman administration, within three months of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt's death, the United States entered Into 
agreements with Its wartime allies that resulted 1n a return of French mili- 
tary forces to Vietnam and the 111 -fated French attempts to re-establish Its 
colonial government there. 

President Roosevelt had opposed the use of French troops 1n the liberation of 
Indochina, in keeping with his determination that trusteeship 1n the region 
would follow the defeat of the Japanese. However, his own State Department 
opposed his policy, citing agreements dating back to 1942 1n which the United 
States policy was stated as a commitment to "the integrity of France and of 
the French Empire...". The department's Far Eastern Division opposed placing 
conditions on restoration of French rule or attempting to persuade the French 
to agree to a trusteeship because these bureaucrats feared the effects of 
weakening France as a world power on postwar collaboration "1n Europe and 1n 
the world as a whole." 

When Truman became President he was a neophyte 1n foreign relations. For all 
practical purposes Roosevelt had acted as his own Secretary of State and even 
if he had Intended to take Truman Into his confidence, there had been no time 
to do so before his death. The decisions leading to the early return of 
France to Vietnam were made within the context of the Potsdam Conference of 
July 1945, when the United States, Great Britain and the Soviet Union met to 
plan for the occupation and control of Germany and to settle various European 
problems. Churchill had urged that such a meeting be held as early as 
possible, and Stalin had also requested 1t. These two leaders were suspi- 
cious of each other's postwar Intentions, but Truman did not then share 
Churchill's concerns about Soviet expansionism. 

By the time the conference convened, the war 1n Europe had ended. Midway 
through the meetings, Winston Churchill was replaced as British Prime 
Minister by Clement Atlee, 1n the wake of a Labor victory over the 
Conservatives 1n British Parliamentary elections. The first proposed action 
of the conference was the establishment of a Council of Foreign Ministers to 
deal with peace treaties and settlements of outstanding territorial 
questions. Although agreement was quickly reached relative to the Council, 
serious disagreements among the three leaders soon followed. Among the 
Issues raised were Stalin's violation of the Yalta Agreements by establishing 
puppet governments 1n eastern European countries and his apparent hedging on 
permitting promised free elections there. The newly-created Council assumed 
responsibility for these problems, along with questions of reparations and 
trusteeship proposals relating to former colonies of the Axis powers. 

Although the conference later dealt primarily with postwar Issues relating 
to Germany, Its first declaration was an "unconditional surrender" ultimatum 
directed to Japan, warning of total destruction of the Japanese mainland 1f 
such a surrender was not forthcoming. Indeed, the successful tests of the 
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atomic bomb at Alamagordo, New Mexico, rendering this destruction possible, 
had already taken place. This declaration was issued on July 26 and was 
signed by Churchill, Truman and Chiang Ka1 Shek of China. Chiang had been 
Invited to the conference as a show *f support for him by the Allied leaders, 
and he had no other Influence there. Stalin did not sign this Potsdam 
Declaration because the Soviet Union was not yet at war with Japan. But the 
issues related to Japan, trusteeship of Japanese-controlled territories and 
demobilization of Japanese forces in southeast Asia, were major effects of 
the Potsdam Conference for our purposes, although they were minor concerns at 
the conference Itself. The Allied leaders agreed on a plan to disarm the 
Japanese in Vietnam by dividing the country at the sixteenth parallel, with 
the British administering the South and the Chinese Nationalists the North. 
In the words of Stanley Karnow, 1t was a formula for catastrophe. 

Consideration of alternatives to acceptance of attempts to restore French 
power in Vietnam is complicated by the fact that the decision to do so took 
place in the context of wider concerns. It was not reasoned out in con- 
sideration for the Interests of the Vietnamese, their rights as nationals in 
their own country, or even the general principle of national liberation and 
self-determination espoused by President Roosevelt. Instead, concern for 
world power status among the European nations and old fears and rivalries re- 
emerged at Potsdam 1n negotiations designed to address a whole range of post- 
war problems. 

The British commander, General Gracey, was a paternalistic colonialist who 
violated his orders to avoid Interfering 1n Internal Vietnamese affairs. He 
publicly declared at the outset that the French would assume civil and mili- 
tary control within a matter of weeks. The Japanese had left the defeated 
French administration in place, governing through 1t during the wartime occu- 
pation. The French were demoralized as the war ended, and Saigon was in a 
state of chaos with rival Vietnamese fighting the French and each other in an 
attempt to carve out areas of power. General Gracey, continuing to exceed 
his orders, declared martial law and released and armed French army troops to 
impose order. These troops went on a rampage against the Vietminh, who were 
demanding Independence and sovereignty and who had set up a provisional 
Executive Committee. The Vietminh called a general strike on September 24 
and the situation further deteriorated Into violence with an Immediate and 
Increasing French military presence, tacitly accepted anu assisted by the 
United States and Britain, 1n the South. 

Meanwhile, in the North, Ho Chi M1nh formed a National Liberation Committee 
and launched the "August Revolution", taking over Hanoi and Issuing a 
declaration of independence. Bao Da1 complied with a Vietminh demand for his 
resignation and, after a meeting with Ho Ch1 Minh 1n Hanoi, warned General De 
Gaulle that, "1f you could feel this yearning for Independence that 1s in 
everyone's heart" the General would understand. He went on to say that no 
future French administration would be obeyed. 

Every village will be a nest of resistance, each former 
collaborator an enemy, and your officials and colonists 
will themselves seek to leave this atmosphere, which will 
choke them. 
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Needless to say, this eloquent warning, along with others from United States 
Intelligence agents, was Ignored. The United States and Its wartime allies 
embarked on a path committing them to support the return of French rule to 
Vietnam. 

Voices in opposition to the decision supporting French claims 1n Vietnam 
were seeking attention, pointing out the dangers of reimposing hated colo- 
nial rule, warning of the weakness and corruption of those Vietnamese 
interests friendly to the French. Ho Chi Minh was courting the United 
States, seeking their support and offering his trust and cooperation. 

What degree of Influence or power could the United States Impose at this 
particular time to determine the course of history 1n southeast Asia? The 
world was just barely emerging from six years of devastating war. The 
rubble of war was not yet cleared away, the refugees not resettled, the 
boundaries of Europe still fluid. The governments of the United States, 
England and France were in a state of flux. The United States had gone from 
ten years of depression into war production and then war itself. On the 
very eve of that war Isolationism was still strong throughout the country. 
In some ways the United States was as untried as Its new President 1n the 
intricacies of world power. The Truman Doctrine and the Marshall Plan were 
still two and three years 1n the future. With the death of Franklin 
Roosevelt, the most powerful advocate of colonial Independence was gone. 
Within five years the United States, under Truman's leadership, had fully 
assumed the mantle of world power, stepping into the vacuum created by 
western European economic and political disorganization. But 1n 1945, this 
outcome was not so clear. The newly-chartered United Nations had not yet 
convened Its General Assembly. The American public was clamoring to "Bring 
the boys back home!" The clarity and Immediacy brought to bear on dealings 
with Japan, the defeated enemy, did not carry over Into direct concern for 
Indochina until the developing Cold War, the Chinese Communist Revolution 
and the Korean War focused United States attention there yet again within a 
global context that distorted American policy makers' understanding of 
Internal events 1n Vietnam. 

The decision to permit the French to attempt to re-occupy Vietnam through 
military action against the V1etm1nh, even as the latter moved to establish 
a provisional government, was made almost by default 1n the sense that the 
United States did not become directly Involved but looked the other way as 
the British supplied American military equipment to French units and pro- 
vided transportation to Indochina for those units. However, American denial 
of Ho Ch1 Minh's repeated pleas for recognition of his government 1n favor 
of supporting France forced Ho to agree to a French presence 1n Vietnam 
because he was unable to drive them out militarily. Ho feared the Chinese 
more than the French because, as he told his people, 

The last time the Chinese came they stayed a thousand 
years. The French are foreigners. They are weak. 
Colonialism 1s dying. The white man 1s finished 1n Asia. 
But 1f the Chinese stay now, they will never go. 
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It was to expel the Chinese from the North that Ho entered Into an agreement 
with the French permitting them to re-enter that area. The agreement all too 
soon broke down and the fighting resumed that ultimately ended 1n the siege 
of D1en B1en Phu. For this reason, this first fateful decision was as cru- 
cial as those made later on, when the full attention of the country was 
turned on Vietnam. 

From 1946 to 1950, the United States attempted to maintain a policy of 
neutrality 1n Indochina while also attempting to persuade the French to 
recognize Vietnamese desires for national autonomy. In 1947, the French 
initiated efforts to persuade Bao Dai to return to Vietnam to head a colla- 
borationist government. Bao Da1 tried to make his return conditional upon a 
French pledge of Independence, but the actual agreement signed qualified 
this pledge to the extent of rendering 1t meaningless. Because the French 
had been unable to defeat the V1etm1nh, they relied upon a strategy of 
working through Vietnamese collaborators. In July 1949, Bao Da1 returned to 
Vietnam as Head of State under the Elysee Agreement, which recognized 
Vietnamese Independence but kept foreign affairs, defense and finance under 
French control. Under this agreement, Vietnam was also obliged to become a 
member of the French Union. 

Between 1947 and 1950, American assessment of the situation 1n Vietnam and 
Its own resultant policy changed from, 1n Secretary of State George 
Marshall's phrase, "no solution to offer" to acceptance of the so-called "Bao 
Dai solution". In February 1950, the United States recognized the Bao Dai 
regime as an "Independent state within the French Union." This policy repre- 
sented a victory of a "European-oriented" strategy, advanced by one wing of 
the State Department, over the "As1an-or1ented" strategy proposed by those in 
the Division of Philippine and Southeast Asian Affairs. The Asian strategy 
depended on withholding support for the French until they changed their colo- 
nial policies 1n Vietnam to provide meaningful Independence there. The 
European strategy, advanced by the American Embassy 1n Paris and the Office 
of Western European Affairs at the State Department, called for "virtually 
unconditional acceptance of French colonial policy...". In the end, American 
fears of a victory in Vietnam, and the Cold War context within which United 
States foreign policy was framed, determined the choice. Also at that time, 
the existence of a strong French Communist Party fed American fears of a 
breakdown 1n western European unity against the USSR. 

Ho Chi Minh, who had been attempting to find areas of compromise with the 
French, abandoned these attempts 1n the face of the Bao Da1 solution and the 
hardening of United States policy. In early 1950, he persuaded the Soviet 
Union and China to recognize his government as the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam, thus convincing the West that they had been right 1n seeing his 
regime as a Soviet satellite. 

The United States followed recognition of the Bao Da1 government with Its 
first major commitment of financial and military aid to the French 1n 
Vietnam. These actions can be traced back to the Initial acceptance of 
French colonialism 1n 1945. Even though the United States sought to main- 
tain a neutral status and even offered to mediate between the French and 
Vietmlnh (an offer rejected by the French), the underlying principle of 
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concession to the French to maintain their cooperation in Europe dominated 
administration thinking. 

How much could have been changed 1f the United States had followed a dif- 
ferent course of action? How might the history books read 1f the United 
States had: 

- recognized the government of Ho Chi M1nh? 

- called for a withdrawal of all foreign forces from the country? 

- attempted to seek an International solution through the United Nations? 

- attempted to Influence the British 1n their actions, Including pro- 
testing the Irregular actions of General Gracey? 

Were any of these or other possible decisions realistic alternatives within 
the international situation at the time? If none of the alternatives would 
have been effective 1n preventing the conflict or 1n hastening Vietnamese 
independence, should the United States in any case have publicly declared a 
position in opposition to restoration of colonialism in Vietnam on moral or 
ethical principles alone? Finally, was It inevitable that the United 
States continue its support of the French by recognizing Bao Da1 and pro- 
viding financial aid, or could a different United States policy toward 
Vietnam been followed 1n 1950 1n spite of tadt. acceptance of French mili- 
tary actions in 1945? 
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SUGGESTED STUDENT READINGS 
(Reproduced for distribution 1n Appendix A) 

The Vietnamese Declaration of Independence, 1945 

From Gareth Porter (ed.)» Vietnam: The Definitive Documentation of Human 
Decisions . In two volumes, Stanfordvi 1 le, NY, 1979. 

- Document 10, Memorandum by Kenneth P. Landum, Division of Far Eastern 
Affairs, Department of State, July 10, 1944. 

- Document 15, Draft memorandum by G.H. Blakeslee, Far Eastern Division, 
Department of State, April 1945. 

- Document 28, Resolution of the National Conference of the Indochinese 
Communist Party. 



SUGGESTED STUDENT BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Karnow, Stanley, Vietnam. A History . New York, 1983, Chapters, 2,3,4. 



SUGGESTED STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

1. Have the students compare the Vietnamese Declaration of Independence 
with the United States Declaration of Independence, listing 1n columns 
similarities and differences of their main Ideas and style of writing. 

2. Have students discuss the following questions: 

a) Why did Ho Chi M1nh model the Vietnamese Declaration of Independence 
on that of the United States? 

b) Was the Vietnamese Declaration of Independence designed more for 
foreign or domestic purposes? On what reasoning do you base your 
conclusion? 

c) What domestic needs did Ho hope to fill by Issuing this document? 
To promote discussion, raise points such as these: 

- What does the Vietnamese Declaration of Independence tell you about 
the person who wrote 1t? Can you Identify his goals? 

- Why would Ho Chi M1nh seek the support of world opinion for his action 
1n declaring the independence of Vietnam? Did the authors of the 
United States Declaration of Independence have similar purposes? 

- Is Ho justified 1n claiming Vietnamese Independence partly on the 
grounds of having seized 1t from the Japanese after the French, in 
effect, surrendered 1t? 

- Whose right 1s 1t to determine the fate of Vietnam at this point? 

- Since the French originally colonized Vietnam through military 
conquest, should they have a right to reclaim it 1f they can now re- 
conquer it? 
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3. Using Document 10, have students do the following: 

a) Outline President Roosevelt's policy on the trusteeship of 
Indochina, with particular reference to his opposition to the 
French returning there after World War II. 

b) Speculate on events that might lead to a departure from this policy 
by the United States government. 

4. Comparing the Information 1n Document 10 to that In Document 15, 
discuss the following: 

a) How did the United States Department of State's perception of the 
world order differ from FDR's? What might have accounted for these 
differences? 

b) What foreign policy considerations influenced President Truman's 
subsequent course of action? 

c) What alternatives could you suggest to the Truman administration's 
choices of actions? 

In considering these questions, think about the concerns and principles on 
which FDR based his position, as reported 1n Document 10. Identify the 
concerns and principles underlying the State Department position as pre- 
sented 1n Document 15. Develop arguments pro and con from both positions. 

5. Analyze Document 28 for Its positive and negative aspects with respect 
to future American national Interest. Make a 11st of each, giving 
examples to defend your choices. 

6. Using all three documents, draft a set of Potsdam Resolutions on 
Indochina that would appease France and at the same time recognize 
Vietnamese goals of democracy and Independence. In doing so, consider 
such factors as United States national Interest, questions of Inter- 
national security, the process of making foreign policy, and the con- 
cerns or principles that should govern that process. 

7. Project the effects of your new resolutions on the history of Vietnam 
1n the post-World War II period. 

In approaching this set of activities, compare Document 28, the Communist 
Party plan, with some of the points made by the State Department 1n 
Document 15. What can you learn from this comparison about the thinking 
and attitudes of the Vietnamese communists? How well did they understand 
the realities of the postwar International situation? Do they seem to be 
part of a Soviet-led drive for world communism? Do you think they are sin- 
cere in their advocacy of the people's political and economic rights? Do 
they seem capable of governing their country? 
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8. Assume the role of one of the following, and write a report or letter 

to President Truman 1n 1945 advocating your position on the decision he 

must make as to whether to support the return of the French to Vietnam: 



- Ho Chi M1nh, stating the case for Independence and requesting United 
States recognition and support; 

- George Kennan, author of the containment policy; 

- Georges Thierry D'Argenlleu, or other appropriate French official; 

- U.S. State Department Representative; 

- Winston Churchill. 

Teachers: Assign students to write letters to Truman as one of the above or 
other appropriate Individuals. Set it up so that several students write In 
the role of each Individual. Discuss differences In Interpretations of each 
individual's viewpoint as well as differences among viewpoints. See if stu- 
dents can reach consensus or support of one position. 

Write an article for the Opinion-Editorial pages of the newspaper or 
letter to the editor expressing your view of the role the United States 
should play 1n the Immediate postwar world to promote future world 
peace. What are the problems or dangers in the present situation 
(1945) that can lead to conflict? Are they more political or economic? 
How crucial 1s United States leadership or cooperative action with 
other countries to avoid these dangers? What Interests should the 
United States suppor s 1n European colonies 1n Asia that had been taken 
over by the Japanese 1n World War II? Should the United States attempt 
to return to a policy of neutrality or disengagement? Is such a choice 
possible? 

10. Organize the class as a press conference 1n which reporters from news- 
papers and magazines with a variety of editorial viewpoints Including 
French, Chinese and Vietnamese journalists question President Truman 
abcut his support of the continued French presence 1n Vietnam. 
Alternate students, Including women students, 1n the role of President. 
In preparing the students for this activity, point out ways 1n which 
Truman could be challenged about his expectations of the results of 
this decision. If materials are accessible, ask students to do 
research 1n periodicals contemporary to the time to get the flavor of 
the writing as well as the point of view. 

11. Organize the class as the first post World War II convention of the 
International Peace Advocacy League (this 1s a fictional organization). 
Have the delegates conduct a discussion of what the organization can 
and should do 1n the present situation to promote the Ideas of the 
peace movement. 
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SUGGESTED ADDITIONAL TEACHER REFERENCES 

Note to teachers: There are many general histories of the Vietnam War that 

may be used for background material. All provide exten- 
sive bibliographies. Our objective 1s not to repeat 
those sources but to Indicate which have been most help- 
ful 1n preparing this curriculum. 



GENERAL HISTORIES AND SUPPLEMENTAL TEXTS 

Karnow, Stanley. Vietnam. A History . New York: The Viking Press, 1983. 

Herring, George C. America's Longest War. The United States and Vietnam , 
1950-1975 . Second Edition. New York: Newberry Award Records, Inc., 
1379. 

Maclear, Michael The Ten Thousand Day War . 

Marrin, Albert. America and Vietnam. The Elephant and the Tiger . New 
York: V1k1ng Penguin, 1992. 

McMahon, Robert J. (ed.) Major Problems in the History of the Vietnam War . 
Lexington, MA: D.C. Heath & Co., 1990. 

Moss, George Donelson. Vietnam an American Ordeal . New Jersey: Prentice 
Hall, 1990. 

Patterson, Thomas G. (ed). Major Problems 1n American Foreign Policy , 
Volume II: Since 1914 , 3rd Edition. Lexington, MA: D.C. Heath & 
Co., 1984. 

Poole, Peter A. The United States and Indochina from FDR to Nixon . 
Hinsdale, IL: The Dryden Press, 1973. 

Schlesinger, Arthur M., Jr. The Bitter Heritage. Vietnam and American 
Democracy 1941-1966 . Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1967. 

Summers, Col. Harry G., Jr. On Strategy - A Critical Analysis of the 
Vietnam War . New York: Presidio Press, 1982. 

Turley, The Second Indochina War. A Short Political and Military History , 
1954-1975. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1986. 



Although not an 1n-depth account, any teacher requiring a concise outline 
of the Vietnam War through the five presidencies used 1n this curriculum 
should consult: 



Stoesslnger, John G. Why Nations Go To War , 5th Edition. "Vietnam. A 
Greek Tragedy in Five Parts." New York: St. Martin's Press, 1990. 
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SOURCES RELATING TO DECISION 1 
Books 

Buttinger, Joseph. The Smaller Dragon; A Political History of Vietnam . 
New York: Praeger, 1958. 

Cooper, Chester L. The Last Crusade: America 1n Vietnam . Greenwich, 1972. 

Gardner, Lloyd C. Approaching Vietnam: From .World War II through D1en B1en 
Phu . New York: W.W. Norton, 1988. 

Halberstam, David. The Making of a Quagmire . New York, 1965. 

Karnow, Stanley. Vietnam. A History . New York: The V1k1ng Press, 1983. 

Kahn, Ely Jacques. The China Hands: America's Foreign Service Officers and 
What Befell Them . New York: Viking Press, 1972. 

Koen, Ross Y. The China Lobby in American Politics . A publication of the 
Committee of Concerned Asian Scholars. 

Lewy, Guenther, America 1n Vietnam . Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1978. 

McMahon, Robert H., (ed.). Major Problems in the History of the Vietnam War . 
Massachusetts: D.C. Heath and Company, 1990. Chapters 2 and 3. 

Porter, Gareth (ed). Vietnam: The Definitive Documentation of Human Decisions . 
Volume 1. Stanfordvi 1 le, NY: Coleman Enterprise, Inc., 1979. 



Articles 

Bell, Daniel. "The End of American Exceptional 1sm." The Public Interest , No. 
41, Fall 1975. 

Dulles, Foster Rhea. "French Problems 1n Inco-Ch1na." Current History 26: 
197-200. May 1947. 

Lafeber, Walter, "Roosevelt, Churchill and Indochina, 1942-45." American 
Historical Review, Vol. 80, (December 1975), p. 1277-95. 

Rueff, Gaston. "The Future of French Indo-Ch1na." Foreign Affairs 23: 140-6/ 
1944. October 1944. 
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FATEFUL DECISION 2: SUPPORT OF NGO DINH DIEM AND HIS REJECTION OF NATIONAL 

ELECTIONS PROVIDED FOR IN THE GENEVA ACCORDS OF 1954. 

CHRONOLOGY 

1949 Bao Dai returns to South Vietnam to rule as Chief of State under 
the French. 

1954: 

Jan 25 U.S., British, French, and Soviet Foreign Ministers meet 1n Berlin; 

agree to hold a conference on Korea and Indochina 1n April. 
Mar 13 Battle of Dien Bien Phu begins. 

Apr Elsenhower decides against intervention in Indochina after British 

rejection of coordinated effort. 
Apr 7 President Elsenhower unveils domino theory in news conference. 
May 7 French defeated at D1en B1en Phu. 

May 8 Indochina section of Geneva Conference, chaired by Britain and the 

Soviet Union, begins. 
Jun French Government falls. 

Jun 16 Bao Dai appoints Ngo D1nh D1em as Prime Minister. 

Jun 17 Pierre Mendes-France becomes new French Prime Minister; pledges 

ceasefire 1n Indochina within one month; negotiates secretly with 

Chinese Minister Zhou Enlal. 
Jul 7 D1em returns to Saigon. 

Jul 21 Geneva Accords reached separating Indochina Into three countries; 

provisional separation of Vietnam at the 17th Parallel until free 
elections held. United States does not sign agreement but agrees 
to honor 1t. Bao Da1 government denounces agreement. 

Sep 8 SEATO formed. A separate protocol extends SEATO to Include Laos, 
Cambodia and Vietnam. 

Oct 9 French forces leave Hanoi. 

Oct 24 Elsenhower sends Diem a letter pledging $100,000,000 to build up 
military forces. 

Oct General J. Lawton Collins arrives 1n Saigon to assure South 

Vietnamese of American support; United States Navy helps refugees 
from the North flee to the South. 

1955: 

Jan U.S. provides direct financial aid to Saigon; begins to train 

South Vietnamese Army. 
Apr 28 D1em crushes B1nh Xuyen sect after seeing his government nearly 

fall under pressure from a coalition of his enemies. He is saved 

through the efforts of A1r Force Colonel Edwin Lansdale, OSS (CIA) 

operative. 

Apr Period ends for deployment of French forces to the South and 

regrouping of V1etm1nh troops 1n the North. 
Jul 16 D1em rejects the Geneva Accords; 1s supported by the United States 
Jul Ho Chi M1nh accepts Soviet aid. 

Oct 23 D1em defeats Bao Da1 1n a referendum, becomes Chief of State. 
Oct 26 D1em proclaims the Republic of Vletr.e.:, with himself as President. 
Dec Massive land reforms in North Vietnam; landlords tried by people's 
tribunal s. 
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Vietnamese 
Bao Dai 

Duong Van Minh 
Le Duan 
Le Due Tho 
Ngo Dinh Diem 
Pham Van Dong 
Tran Kim Tuyen 
Ho Chi Minh 



SIGNIFICANT INDIVIDUALS 
French 

Georges Bidault 
Leon Blum 
Emlle Bollaert 
Pierre Mendes-France 
Leon Pignon 
Etienne Valluy 



American 

Dean Acheson 
John Foster Dulles 
ElbMdge Durbrow 
Dwight D. Eisenhower 
M1ke Mansfield 
Matthew Ridgway 
Walter Bedell Smith 



Other 

Anthony Eden 
Vyacheslav Molotov 
Zhou Enlai 
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FATEFUL DECISION 2, SUPPORT OF NGO DINH DIEM IN HIS REJECTION OF 

NATIONAL ELECTIONS AS PROVIDED IN 1954 GENEVA ACCORDS 

U.S. President ; Dwight D. Elsenhower Year: 1955-1956 

In January 1953, when Dwight D. Eisenhower became President, the military 
situation in Vietnam was steadily deteriorating and no end 'co the fighting 
was in sight. Since 1950, the French had steadily lost control over more 
and more territory and were confined to small areas around Hanoi, Haiphong, 
Saigon and along the Cambodian border. The United States had assumed the 
major financial burden of continuing the conflict. With the very real 
possibility of French defeat and a communist Vietnam in view, President 
Eisenhower made several decisions that ultimately placed the United States 
in the position then held by France, that of primary adversary to the 
Vietminh. 



First, whan the French were besieged at D1en Bien Phu in what was to be 
their final military surrender, Eisenhower refused to agree to a unilateral 
United States rescue attempt, although he did Indicate willingness to sup- 
port a joint allied operation. Since this was not forthcoming, he did 
nothing. Second, President Elsenhower chose to participate in the Geneva 
Conference on Indochina and to abide by Its results. Following the con- 
ference, he led 1n formation of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
(SEATO) and actively assisted in organizing a non-commun1st regime 1n 
southern Vietnam under the leadership of then Prime Minister Ngo D1nh Diem. 

The Geneva Conference had originally been called to work out a political 
settlement in Korea as well as to resolve the Indochina war. It was con- 
vened on April 26, 1954. The talks on Korea ended In stalemate. On May 8, 
the day after the Vietminh flag was raised over the fort of D1en Bien Phu, 
talks on Indochina began. Nine nations took part: the United States, 
Britain, France, the Soviet Union, China, the French-sponsored Vietnamese 
government of Bao Dai, the Democratic Republic of Vietnam (Vietminh), Laos, 
and Cambodia. 

The conference was held 1n an atmosphere of avoidance and mistrust. As 
described in Stanley Karnow's Vietnam , 

The Vietminh' s official avoided Bao Dai's representatives 
and spurned the envoys from Cambodia and Laos; they also 
boycotted the French, who did not encounter the Chinese 
until late 1n the episode. The Russians dropped 
disparaging remarks about the Chinese... . The French 
resented American attempts to use them as Intermediaries, 
and the Americans blamed the French for keeping their 
maneuvers secret. The Americans also expressed Impa- 
tience with the British, who they felt were not suf- 
ficiently rough. 

In the end, the conference did not provide a lasting political solution to 
the Indochina conflict, only a military truce during which a political 
settlement might be negotiated. No such settlement occurred, and the 
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conference merely orchestrated a pause between two wars or, more accurately, 
between two phases of the same war. 

The terms of the truce were for the most part designed by the Chinese 
envoy, Zhou Enlal, 1n collaboration with Pierre Mendes-France of France. 
The French Minister, under the pressure of a self-imposed deadline for 
concluding the negotiations, accepted Chou's proposals and his assurances 
that the Chinese were 1n Geneva "to reestablish peace, not to back the 
Vletminh." Mendes-France thereupon entered Into covert negotiations with 
Zhou apart from those at the official conference table, and also worked 
with Pham Van Dong of North Vietnam and V.M. Molotov of the USSR to 
complete details of a compromise agreement. Zhou's goal was prevention of 
further United States Intervention in Vietnam. To achieve this, he was 
willing to sacrifice Vletminh Interests and accept a continued French pre- 
sence in Vietnam. 

Under the terms of the 1954 Geneva Accords, Vietnam was temporarily divided 
into two states: North Vietnam, controlled by Ho Ch1 Minh and the 
Communists, and South Vietnam, under the leadership of Ngo D1nh Diem. Diem 
had been appointed Prime Minister by the largely absentee Bao Da1. D1em 
also enjoyed United States support on recommendation of CIA agents and other 
Americans who had met and spoken with him. The imposition of a military 
cease-fire and the establishment of the dividing line between north and 
south at the seventeenth parallel were elements of the secret agreement 
Instigated by Zhou, as was the provision for national elections to reunite 
the country, to be held by July 1956. These provisions were only reluc- 
tantly accepted by the other parties to the conference. The United States 
pledged to abide by the agreement 1n the spirit of ant1 -communism that domi- 
nated Its foreign policy. Pham Van Dong of North Vietnam felt betrayed by 
the lengthy period before national elections. Ho Ch1 M1nh, 1n effect Iso- 
lated by Zhou's maneuvering, felt deserted and defeated by an outcome that 
gained back for France much that it had lost on the battlefield while 
falling to Impose a political settlement to the conflict. The only docu- 
ments signed provided for cease-fire accords 1n Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos. 
The other "understandings" were entered Into on the basis of oral 
agreements. 

During the two-year Interval before the election deadline, France was to 
withdraw Its forces from the north and the Vletminh theirs from the south. 
France was to remain 1n the south to guarantee the armistice until the 
elections. D1em and Ho both worked to consolidate political control in 
their respective areas. D1em, aware of the weakness of his overall support 
among the Vietnamese 1n comparison to that of Ho, had no Intention of par- 
ticipating 1n national elections. He began courting Increased American 
support to substitute for the French. In spite of differences within the 
Elsenhower administration over Dlem's reliability, the United States pro- 
vided $300,000,000 1n assistance and entertained plans to train Dlem's army. 
The SEATO treaty, formalized at this time with protocols calling for protec- 
tion of "free territories under the jurisdiction of Vietnam", encouraged 
Diem to escalate his efforts. With the guidance and assistance of 
CIA-sponsored Colonel Edward G. Lansdale, who had arrived in Vietnam 1n 1954 
and set up a covert American operation known as the Saigon Military Mission, 
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D1em deposed Bao Da1 in an October 1955 referendum manipulated to give Diem 
98.2 percent of the vote. Diem then publicly renounced the elections called 
for 1n the Geneva Accords on the basis that they could not be "absolutely 
free". He declared the Republic of Vietnam under his Presidency. By April 
1956, D1em had ended almost all official French presence in South Vietnam 
and consolidated his power under American influence. 

Meanwhile, in the north, Ho Ch1 Minh established communist control to the 
alarm of Washington, but with serious problems that limited his power to 
affect events in the south. In anticipation of national reunification, and 
1n compliance with the Geneva Accords, the Hanoi government had transferred 
100,000 Vletminh activists to the north. Others remained 1n their native 
areas in the south. Many non-communist and Catholic refugees from the north 
had headed south 1n a major exodus of population among middle and upper 
class North Vietnamese who feared for their religious, economic and social 
status under a communist government. While Ho had the advantage of a sup- 
portive populace among those who remained, the north was economically 
devastated. 

With supplies of rice from the south now denied as well, the north averted 
famine only by importing 1t with Soviet aid. Ho had based based land reform 
on ideology, liquidating so-called "landlords" who themselves were mostly 
small landholders in the typical style of the north. This led to a year of 
errors and atrocities for which Ho apologized and sought to rectify, but he 
lost much good will that had to be regained by concerted effort. When Diem 
renounced national elections, therefore, Ho was not in a position to act in 
response. He counseled the Vietmlnh remaining 1n the south to wait until 
the north had been consolidated and to follow the Soviet party line, "all 
conflicts can be resolved by peaceful negotiations." 

However, with his own power consolidated m the south, D1em began an offen- 
sive against the southern Vietmlnh. As in the north, Innocent people were 
arrested or denounced along with those who were Vietmlnh or their suppor- 
ters. By 1956, most Vietmlnh cells were destroyed and their remnants were 
living furtively underground 1n remote areas. 

the election deadline of July 1956 passed with no attempt to comply with 
it. The United States supported Diem's refusal to cooperate with the 
agreements, saying that the Vietnamese themselves should determine the 
matter. There was a possibility that the partition become permanent along 
the lines of settlements 1n Germany and Korea. In 1957, the Soviet Union 
proposed admission of the two Vletnams to the United Nations. The United 
States' determination to support Diem's government was bolstered by the 
arrival of the refugees from the north. This group, composed primarily of 
French-oriented Catholics and other formerly privileged elites, fostered an 
American vision of South Vietnam as a state based on western culture and 
Institutions. In spite of this, the Elsenhower administration categorically 
rejected any recognition of a communist government in the north such as 
would be necessary for a two-state solution. 
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Dlem's repressive tactics backfired, sending many former Vletminh and 
others, who would have preferred simply to live 1n peace, Into the 
underground. D1em further alienated the general peasant population by 
uprooting thousands from their native villages to place them 1n "agrovi lies" 
designed to isolate the rural population from the communists. These cen- 
ters, later enlarged upon as the strategic hamlet program, also failed to 
achieve their intended goals. 

In late 1957, Hanoi authorized the southern communists to organize armed 
companies. They were confined to deep forests and marshes 1n the Mekong 
Delta and were largely precautionary, as the communists wanted to be per- 
ceived as observing the Geneva Accords prohibitions against military build- 
up by one side 1n the other's terltory. Ho Ch1 M1nh discouraged armed 
attacks against the D1em regime until 1959. By then the southern Vletminh, 
fearing total annihilation, were able to persuade Ho that some action was 
necessary. Limited "armed struggle" was to supplement "political struggle". 
As a result, thousands of South Vietnamese government officials were 
assassinated between 1959 and 1961, prompting a military response from Diem. 
Military officials replaced civilian administrators 1n the provinces, 
further alienating the population. American advisors now assisted these 
military administrators, who isolated themselves from the local people and 
neglected their economic and social needs. They lived 1n fortified garri- 
sons Into which they retreated at night, leaving the villages to the 
infiltration and influence of the Vletcong, the name applied to the Vletminh 
by D1em and meaning "Vietnamese Communists." 

In December 1960, the National Liberation Front was declared in the south 
by Hanoi. Its Intent was to unite many different southern elements 1n 
opposition to D1em, and to give credence to the claim that North Vietnam 
was not violating the Geneva Accords by military action 1n the south. 
Although the front was controlled by Its communist components who did 
receive their orders from Hanoi, 1t was not simply a satellite of Hanoi as 
the Americans claimed. It reflected a genuinely pluralistic Vietnamese 
society that, 1n Karnow's view, could have provided the United States with 
opportunities for alternatives to the policies 1t pursued from then on. 

The Elsenhower administration abandoned Its commitment to honor the Geneva 
Accords with respect to Vietnamese national elections because of Its 
reliance on the domino theory and its related fear that any new Communist 
government would become part of an attempt to undermine other established 
governments 1n the Interest of establishing world Communism. It went on to 
Increase Its support of Ngo D1nh D1em. By April 1960, the United States had 
spent more than a billion dollars 1n support of. South Vietnam, but its 
Influence on D1em was waning. He was an oligarch whose government was com- 
posed primarily of family members and his regime was riddled with factions 
and corruption. He favored the wealthy elite over the peasants 1n his land 
policies, permitting the retention of large landholdlngs and exacting 
payment from peasants for land the Vletminh had given them free during the 
war with the French. Dlem's flaws weid no secret, but he shrugged off 
American pressure for reform because he knew the United States had no one 
better to support 1n Its determination to preserve an ant1 -communist state. 
As the year drew to an end, however, and the Elsenhower administration was 
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about to end along with it, Ambassador Eldridge Durbrow suggested from 
Saigon that, "We may well be forced, in the not too distant future, to 
undertake the difficult task of identifying and supporting alternative 
leadership." 

Among the alternatives available to the United States to the decision to 
abandon national elections in Vietnam in 1956 were the following, advanced 
in various proposals at the time: 

- Insist on holding the elections, accepting the likelihood of victory by 
Ho Chi Minh and the Vietminh; 

- In keeping with this, recognize the Vietminh reunified government with 
Ho as its head; 

- Insist that Diem reform his government under the threat of withholding 
all support; 

- Refrain from organizing SEATO, or at least from attaching to the treaty 
the protocol for protection of Vietnam; 

- Accept a two-V1etnams solution. 

Other possible alternatives, not explicitly considered at the time, include 
refraining from taking over from the French the responsibility of sup- 
porting South Vietnam and/or not sending Colonel Lansdale to Saigon to groom 
Diem as an American-sponsored anti -communist leader. (Lansdale played a 
major, if not a decisive, role in persuading Washington that supporting 
Diem was worth the risk.) 

When the United States decided to participate in the Geneva Conference, 
concern for gaining French support of the proposed European Defense 
Community was important to its analysis. Shortly after the conference 
ended, however, the French Parliament rejected EDC 1n any case. Strictly 
European considerations were then replaced by fears of a Chinese Communist 
expansionism to match that of the Soviet Union. The shadow of the "loss" 
of China, although attributed to the Democrats, Influenced President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of State Dulles, who believed that nationalist 
movements 1n Southeast Asia needed western Intervention to ward off 
Communist takeovers. They also held that If the western colonial powers 
withdrew, 1t was up to the United States to step in to prevent the 
Communists from succeeding. 

With all of this 1n mind, and given the Vietminh determination to unite the 
country, we can explore the effects of United States actions and the 
possible effects of the various alternatives. We can also raise the issue 
of the degree to which the Elsenhower administration was or was not hemmed 
1n by previous decision and actions, such as those examined 1n Fateful 
Decision 1. 
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SUGGESTED STUDENT READINGS 
(See Appendix A) 

- Final Declaration of the Geneva Conference on Indochina, 1954. 

- South Vietnamese Statement on Reunification, 1955. 

- Elsenhower Explains the Domino Theory, 1954. 

- Ho Chi Mlnh's Appeal after the Geneva Agreements, 1954. 

- From Porter, Ed., Vietnam , Vol. 2: 

. Document 3, Note from Minister of Foreign Affairs Pham Van Dong to the 
two Co-Chalrmen of the 1954 Geneva Conference on Indochina, August 17, 
1955; 

. Document 10, Note from G1ap to Chairman of the Internationa 1 Control 

Commission, Shri Parhasarathi , April 10, 1956; 
. Document 11, Message from the two Co-Chairmen of the Geneva Conference 

to the governments of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam and the 

Republic of Vietnam, May 8, 1956. 



SUGGESTED STUDENT BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Karnow, chapters 5,6. 



SUGGESTED STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

N.B.: Activities suggested for use with Decision 1 can be adapted for use 
with this or 1n subsequent decisions. All suggested activities should be 
considered Interchangeable among the various decisions. 

1. (Any portion of this sequence can be used alone Instead of in com- 
bination with others, to fit Into the time available to teacher's.) 

- Prepare a timeline from 1955-1957 outlining major events 1n European, 
Soviet, Asian and American history. 

- Develop a cause and effect chart Illustrating the effect of one or a 
series of events on the development of American foreign policy in 
Vietnam during this period. 

- Divide the class Into a number of groups equal to the number of stu- 
dent readings assigned (some teachers may not choose to assign all 
suggested readings). Each group 1s to work with one of the readings, 
Identifying Its major points relating to the events on the cause and 
effect chart. 

- Each group selects one. person who will act as the author of the par- 
ticular reading and present the point of view espoused by 1t 1n a 
panel discussion. Students not on the panel will form a press corps 
to question the panel . 

- Regroup the students Into a maximum of four groups, each of which 
discusses the following questions: 

a) Was there sufficient justification for the cancellation of the 
1956 elections? 

b) What alternative actions might have resulted in holding the elec- 
tions or providing a promising attempt at reunification? 
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c) If the elections had been held as provided for in the Geneva 

Accords, who would have won? How would Vietnam then have changed 
over the next ten years? 

2. Organize debates on both, or either, of the following propositions: 

a) Resolved that the United States, as a free and independent 
democracy with a tradition of government by the people, should 
support national liberation movements throughout the world and 
also support, in the words of Woodrow Wilson, "free covenants 
freely arrived at". RESOLVED, therefore, that the United States 
should actively support the 1956 Vietnamese national elections 
provided for in the Geneva Accords. 

b) Resolved that the United States, as the leader of the free and 
democratic countries in a world threatened by the spread of anti- 
democratic and repressive communist governments, should assume 
responsibility for preventing the spread of communism in all cir- 
cumstances. RESOLVED, therefore, that the United States should 
support rejection of Vietnamese national elections by the present 
South Vietnamese government in agreement with that government's 
contention that (1) they are not bound by the Geneva Accords of 
1954 and that (2) the proposed elections are not really free and 
would result in the imposition of the communist system on the 
entire country. 



Cooper. The Lost Crusade . 

Eden, Sir Anthony. Full Circle, Memoirs of Sir Anthony Eden . Boston and 
London: Cassell, 1960. 

Fall, Bernard. The Two Viet-Nams. A Political and Military Analysis . New 
York: Praeger, 1965. 

Griffin, Samuel B. (Trans.). Sun Tzu. The Art of War . London: Oxford 
University Press, 1975. 

Halberstam. Quagmire . 

Herring. America's Longest War . 

Porter. Vietnam , Vol. 1, Document 395: Letter from Eisenhower to 
President Ngo Dinh Diem, October 23, 1954. 



SUGGESTED ADDITIONAL TEACHER REFERENCES 
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FATEFUL DECISION 3: THE UNITED STATES TRAINS AND SENDS MILITARY ADVISORS 

TO SOUTH VIETNAM. 



CHRONOLOGY 

1961: 

Jan Outgoing President Elsenhower warns Kennedy that Laos will create a 

major crisis in southeast Asia. 
Jan 6 Soviet Premier Khrushchev announces support for all wars of national 

liberation. His position encourages the Kennedy administration to . 

support the counterlnsurgency movement in South Vietnam. 
Mar Kennedy reaffirms U.S. support for Laos sovereignty; Britain and the 

Soviet Union propose an International conference to resolve the 

crisis. 

Apr Bay of Pig's invasion falls; Kennedy administration deals with the 

crisis 1n Laos; Kennedy considers military Intervention, but decides 

on a political solution. 
May Vice President LBJ visits South Vietnam; returns, saying that U.S. 

should send more support to D1em; Kennedy approves sending special 

forces to South Vietnam; also authorizes secret warfare against 

North Vietnam and a secret war in Laos. 
May 16 Geneva Conference on Laos opens; later creates neutral coalition 

government headed by Souvanna Phouma. 
Jun 4 Kennedy meets N1k1ta Khrushchev 1n Vienna; they agree to support a 

neutral and Independent Laos. Kennedy rejects neutrality for 

Vietnam. 

Oct Maxwell Taylor and Walt Rostow visit Vietnam; recommend disguised 

Increased military aid; Kennedy balks at disguised aid but does send 
more equipment and advisors. 

Nov Special forces are deployed 1n the Vietnamese central highlands near 
Pleiku to work with the Indigenous mountain tribes, the Montagnards. 
They develop civilian Irregular defense groups designed to win the 
confidence of the Montagnards by combining defense with soda! and 
economic programs. 

1962: 

Jan The Air Force launches Operation Ranch Hand, aerial spraying of 

defoliating herbicides to deny cover to the Vletcong and to destroy 
their crops. 

Feb 6 American military assistance command formed 1n South Vietnam; advi- 
sors Increased from 700 to 12,000. 

Feb 8 MACV (Military Assistance Command-Vietnam) 1s established in Saigon, 
General Paul D. Harklns 1n command. 

Feb 27 Dlem's palace bombed by two South Vietnamese pilots; he survives the 
attack. 

May Communists form battal ion-s1ze units 1n central Vietnam. 
Jul 23 Geneva Accords on Laos signed. 

Oct Cuban Missile Crisis, ending 1n Soviet withdrawal of missiles from 
Cuba; U.S. and Saigon governments begin strategic hamlet program. 

Dec Approximately 9,000 U.S. advisory and support personnel are 1n South 
Vietnam; 109 Americans were killed or wounded during this year. 
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SIGNIFICANT INDIVIDUALS 



Vietnamese 



Americans 



Ho Chi M1nh 
Ngo Dinh D1em 
Ngo Dinh Nhu 
Madame Ngo Dinh 
Ngo Dinh Thu 
Nguyen Van Thleu 
Tran Kim Tuyen 
Tri Quang 



Nhu 



George Ball 

Chester Bowles 

McGeorge Bundy 

William Bundy 

Luden Coneln 

J. William FulbMght 

John Galbralth 

Paul Harkins 

Roger Hllsman 

John F. Kennedy 

Robert F. Kennedy 

Martin Luther King, Jr. 

Henry Cabot Lodge 

Frederick Noltlng 

Walt W. Rostow 

Dean Rusk 

Maxwell Taylor 

Cyrus Vance 

Robert Thompson 
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FATEFUL DECISION 3: THE UNITED STATES TRAINS AND SENDS MILITARY ADVISORS 

TO SOUTH VIETNAM 

U.S. President : John F. Kennedy Year: 1961 

When John Kennedy assumed the Presidency 1n January 1961, Vletcong 
Insurgency was growing. However, at the time, 1t seemed less of an Imme- 
diate problem than Soviet Involvement 1n a civil war 1n Laos, which was the 
only situation 1n Southeast Asia that outgoing President Elsenhower coun- 
seled Kennedy to watch. Elsenhower considered Laos "the key to the entire 
area..." and thought that American combat troops might be needed there. 
Kennedy chose a diplomatic approach 1n this Instance, sponsoring another 
Geneva Conference at which W. Averell Harrlman negotiated on behalf of the 
United States to arrive at an agreement by the major powers to accept a 
"neutral and independent" Laos. 

In examining the third of our fateful decisions, we can begin to make com- 
parisons with the circumstances and the composition of the previous 
administrations as they chose their course of action 1n Vietnam. As we have 
seen, the Truman administration was strongly influenced by fears of rising 
communism 1n Europe and a perceived need to prevent France from deserting 
the developing western European alliance. The victorious Chinese Communist 
Revolution and the Korean War gave credence to its added fears of Asian com- 
munism. It Ignored Intelligence pointing out the nationalist roots of the 
Vietnamese struggle against the French as well as Ho Chi Mlnh's attempts to 
arrive at an accommodation with the United States and establish political 
relationships. The Elsenhower administration approached the Issues of 
Vietnam from the position of global Cold War strategy, asserting the domino 
theory and applying an Ideological analysis to containment and defeat of the 
evils of "atheistic communism". The results 1n both cases were policies 
that did not reflect certain realities, 1n particular the true nature of 
Vietnamese nationalism, the risks of commitment to a permanent South 
Vietnamese state, and the futility of depending on Ngo D1nh Diem as the 
leader of an American-sponsored government acceptable to the South 
Vietnamese. However, through the 1950s, the United States commitment 1n 
Vietnam was limited enough to avoid serious controversy within the political 
administrations or among the public. 

President Kennedy was a confirmed ant1 -communist and cold warrior, accepting 
the policy of containment and the domino theory. But he was also a dedi- 
cated pragmatlst. Kennedy was a practitioner of the possible, Incorporating 
political realities and public perception Into policy-making. Kennedy and 
his close colleagues saw themselves as young, tough realists whose task was 
to demonstrate the administration's toughness to the Communist enemy as a 
prerequisite to achieving a relaxation of world tensions. Kennedy also 
believed that he needed to convince the political right and center 1n the 
United States of his ant1 -communist bona fides. Therefore he, too, relied 
on the kind of advice that supported policies 1n accord with this approach, 
as his predecessors had done. 
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Kennedy rejected neutralism, the policy he had promoted 1n Laos, as accep- 
table 1n Vietnam. If Laos had been a "soft" action, now was the time for a 
hard approach. Undersecretary of State Chester Bowles had recommended that 
the policy of neutralism be extended to all of Southeast Asia, but his 
advice only lost him his job shortly thereafter. Another dissenter to con- 
tinued American Involvement 1n Vietnam was George Ball, who warned Kennedy 
that up to 300,000 American troops might eventually be needed there. 
Kennedy's response was, "...you're crazier than hell. That will never 
happen." 

The new President Inherited a State Department whose Far Eastern Office had 
been purged of the experienced foreign service officers who warned 1n the 
early and mid 1940s that the Communists would win 1n China and that the 
United States should be prepared to work with them. The fact that they were 
right had no meaning for the China Lobby of the late 1940s, which refused to 
accept evidence of the weakness and corruption of Chiang Kal Shek's govern- 
ment. Instead, they successfully promoted accusations that these officers 
worked to undermine Chiang and assist the communists, thus causing the 
"loss" of China. Several of these officers were separated from the service 
during of the Truman administration. Reorganization of the Department con- 
tinued under Secretary of State Dulles, who applied a test of anti- 
communist orthodoxy to all its policies. This process was Intensified by 
the activities of Wisconsin Senator Joseph McCarthy, who gave his name to 
a period of internal Red-ba1t1ng which further decimated the Department of 
Its Asian experts from 1950 to 1954. There was no one within Kennedy's 
close circle of advisors during the early months of his administration who 
could effectively counter the prevailing assumption that the United States 
should increase its support of the D1em government and that it could 
accomplish its alms in South Vietnam without undue commitment of resources 
or American troops. . 

Very early in his administration, President Kennedy received a report on 
conditions in Vietnam from Colonel Edward Lansdale, who had previously sup- 
ported Diem and now returned to the country as a Pentagon specialist. He 
noted the worsening situation with alarm, but Instead of recognizing Diem's 
flaws, he blamed Inadequate American support and urged an increase in aid. 
The President created a "task force" to plan economic, social, political 
and military programs for South Vietnam to prevent communist "domination". 
As Karnow points out, George Ball tried to limit expressions of unqualified 
commitment, but Kennedy accepted the report and Implemented its recommen- 
dations to increase the South Vietnamese army from 150,000 to 170,000 men 
and to send an additional 100 military advisors, raising the total number 
of American advisors to 800. The administration solved the legal problem 
thus presented, a violation of limits on the number of advisors set out in 
the Geneva Accords, by falling to Inform Great Britain or the International 
Control Commission of these moves. 

While Kennedy refused to entertain the Idea of withdrawing from Vietnam, he 
was opposed to entering into full-scale war there. His administration also 
disagreed with the Eisenhower administration's military policy of massive 
retaliation, familiarly known as the "bigger bang for a buck" on the theory 
that defense expenditures could be minimized by threatening the Soviet 
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Union with nuclear war Instead of maintaining large conventional forces. 
(One of Elsenhower's campaign pledges had been reduction In defense 
spending.) Kennedy favored the policy of a flexible response and had a 
well-publicized Interest 1n guerrilla warfare and counterlnsurgency tactics. 

In May 1961, President Kennedy sent Vice President Lyndon Johnson on a 
mission to Vietnam. Johnson hailed D1em publicly as the "Winston Churchm 
of Asia" and echoed the standard phrases of the domino theory. 01em 
responded by proposing a further Increase of his army to 270,000, necessi- 
tating also more American advisors, equipment, and financial aid. He 
resisted, at this time, introduction of United States combat troops. Upon 
receipt of this request, Kennedy consulted General Maxwell Taylor, in whom 
he had great confidence because of the General's advocacy of the flexible 
response/counterlnsurgency policy. He also decided to send Taylor, along 
with W. Walt Rostow, deputy to National Security Advisor McGeorge Bundy, to 
Vietnam in October. In September, Diem altered his previous position 
against combat troops and before the Taylor-Rostow mission left Washington 
he had requested them through Ambassador Frederick Noltlng. The mission was 
therefore instructed to consider this along with other strategies, which 
included Increase of support to the Vietnamese and provision of more equip- 
ment such as helicopters and light aircraft. 

In the report that Taylor prepared, he noted the dangers of committing com- 
bat troops to Vietnam, including the Issues of U.S. prestige, the pressure 
to reinforce troops If the first contingent failed, and the possible 
limitlessness of an open-ended commitment. He also pointed out that it 
might become necessary to attack North Vietnam and the danger of a general 
Asian war. In spite of all this, he recommended that up to 8,000 troops be 
sent with more to follow 1f necessary, and sala that the job could not be 
done without them. This part of his report was privately conveyed to the 
President, and carefully concealed from the public. Secretary of Defense 
McNamara and the Joint Chiefs of Staff rejected the secret Taylor proposal 
as Inadequate, urging Instead a force of six United States divisions - 
200,000 men - to show that "we mean business". Kennedy himself persuaded 
McNamara to moderate this position, and to work with Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk to prepare a memorandum approving more aid to D1em but deferring the 
combat option. The President strongly resisted rapid escalation because, as 
he said 

The troops will march In, the bands will play, the crowds 
will cheer, and 1n four days everyone will have forgotten. 
Then we will be told we have to send 1n more troops. 
It's like taking a drink. The effect wears off, and you 
have to take another. 

Kennedy continued to authorize Increases 1n the number of American advisors 
in Vietnam until the number totaled 16,000 1n 1963. As time went on, these 
advisors covertly entered Into actual combat. For example, American flyers 
took part 1n combat missions from Blenhoa Airport but called them military 
training missions. 
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Becau'se Kennedy did not send combat troops to Vietnam, even though there 
were rumors and speculations 1n the press about the Taylor report's actual 
recommendations, his posture was seen as moderate. However, the 
Taylor-Rostow mission to Vietnam had an escalating effect on administration 
policy. Taylor's report opened up future possibilities of American troops 
fighting 1n Vietnam with his assessment that, although there was risk 
involved of a major Asian war resulting, those risks were minimal. He also 
claimed that North Vietnam was "extremely vulnerable to conventional 
bombing", the threat of which would deter it from Intervening 1n South 
Vietnam, and that both Hanoi and Peking would have more serious logistical 
difficulties maintaining forces 1n Vietnam than would the United States. He 
also said that American forces could operate 1n the physical terrain without 
difficulty. These assertions, all of which were proven wrong by later 
events, were accepted on the basis of Taylor's reputation within the Kennedy 
administration. 

The Taylor Report is very revealing of the assumptions of the time. It 
reflects misunderstanding of the nature of the war as well as that of the 
combatants. There was no recognition of any political problems. It assumed 
unanimity of identity between the government and the people of South 
Vietnam. But there were others who balked at the report's conclusions, 
among them George Ball and then-Ambassador to India, John Kenneth Galbraith. 
While Taylor and Rostow were in Vietnam, Kennedy asked Galbraith for his 
personal assessment. The Ambassador emphasized the deteriorating condition 
of the D1em government and that of the American operation to support it. He 
expressed his concern that the Americans could end up 1n the same futile 
position as the French had been. He strongly advocated political rather 
than military approaches to the problem. However, he did not have a strong 
influence on the President, and his viewpoint was not taken Into account. 

In fact, although it was not acknowledged at the time, the die was cast for 
ultimate escalation. Administration rhetoric proclaimed its determination 
to stop communism 1n Southeast Asia, engaging American prestige 1n the out- 
come. This was always a major concern for Kennedy, and Increased the dif- 
ficulty of retreating from hardline positions as the United States military 
investment in Vietnam steadily Increased. 

The facts about this Increasing Investment were not shared with the 
American public. In part this was because all of these actions violated 
the Geneva Accords, but also to avoid public debate. United States 
withdrawal had become unthinkable to the administration 1n spite of the 
growing evidence of Dlem's inadequacies, his lack of concern for his people, 
and his refusal to make any reforms in his oligarchic regime. Robert 
Kennedy asserted on a trip to Saigon 1n 1962 that "we are going to win" and 
winning became the exclusive goal of an administration that believed the 
"can do" spirit of America could accomplish anything. Consideration of 
political solutions was abandoned for exclusive concentration on the choice 
of military options. Even though television pictures showed Americans in 
combat, Kennedy was not further challeged at a news conference 1n January 
1962, when he answered simply "No" when asked 1f troops were fighting in 
Vietnam. 
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Kennedy's stance led to the conduct of a shadow war 1n Vietnam for the dura- 
tion of his administration. In the ringing phrases of his inaugural 
address, he had said that the United States would 

pay any price, bear any burden, meet any hardship, sup- 
port any friend, oppose any foe, to assure the survival 
and success of liberty. 

He spoke of a new generation to'whom the torch had been passed, and 
seemingly welcomed the power and responsibility of what has been called the 
"American century". He weathered the Bay of P1gs Invasion, the Berlin 
Crisis, and the Cuban Missile Crisis, all of which centered attention on 
Europe and Latin America rather than on Southeast Asia. But 1t was there in 
the end that his decisions betrayed his own standards of rational analysis. 
By late 1962, Senator M1ke Mansfield, returning from South Vietnam with a 
report for the president, had changed his mind about his early strong sup- 
port of Diem and had the courage to speak his mind to Kennedy. He concluded 
that after spending $2,000,000,000 over a seven-year period, things were 
worse 1n South Vietnam rather than more hopeful. He blamed this not only on 
the growth of the Vietcong, but on faulty United States policy and on the 
Diem regime for Its failure to share political power. In fact, D1em was 
becoming ever more Isolated from the people and under the Influence of a 
narrowing elite circle, primarily his brother, Ngo D1nh Nhu, and Nhu's wife. 
Mansfield recommended complete reappraisal of American policies 1n Vietnam 
with a view to avoiding -further Involvement. He told the president, 

It 1s their country, their future that 1s at stake, not 
ours. To Ignore that reality will not only be Immensely 
costly 1n terms of American lives and resources, but 1t 
may also draw us Inexorably Into some variation of the 
unenviable position 1n Vietnam that was formerly occupied 
by the French.... The great Increase 1n American mili- 
tary commitment this year has tended to point us 1n that 
general direction. 

Kennedy rejected the course of action espoused by Mansfield. Controversy 
persists as to whether Kennedy would have Initiated a withdrawal from 
Vietnam 1n a second term, or whether he had even made a decision one way or 
the other at the time of his death. In any case, during the remaining 
months of his Presidency, he maintained the tough stance he felt necessary 
to exorcise Richard Nixon's 1960 campaign charges against him that he was 
"soft on Communism". As a result, 1n the final weeks of his life he was 
entangled 1n the bizarre and self-serving machinations of the South 
Vietnamese military officers' coup d'etat against D1em and the subsequent 
murder of Diem and Nhu. 

The Kennedy administration pursued Its Vietnam policies in an atmosphere of 
minimal Congressional and public debate that seems unthinkable today. It 
is partly because of the Vietnam War that Americans are more cynical about 
their government and Its actions and that journalists are more adversarial 
and less protective when government seeks to control or conceal Information 
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on the plea of "national security." John F. Kennedy was able to deceive 
the public and He to the press about the extent of the escalating build-up 
of American military Involvement 1n Vietnam. Why was this necessary 1n his 
eyes 1f the country was united 1n an ant1-commun1 st stance and 1n a commit- 
ment to support "free" governments 1n Europe and Asia? What Issues might 
have emerged 1n an open debate about Vietnam 1f the public had access to 
Information about the Increasing success of the Vietcong and the true nature 
of the D1em Government? Apparently Kennedy was more concerned with pla- 
cating conservative political opinion than courting that of a liberal power 
base which he believed would continue to support him. His election victory 
over Richard Nixon had been paper thin and he needed to consolidate his 
political position. As has been Implied 1n this brief review, Kennedy also 
believed, 1n keeping with his essential pragmatism, in proposing what he 
thought was possible even if 1t did not accord with his personal beliefs. 
In the area of domestic civil rights, a major Issue of the early 1960s, 
Kennedy was slow to act on his campaign commitments and tried to dissuade 
public efforts such as those of the Freedom Riders because he feared that 
they would create a negative image of the United States abroad. However, he 
ultimately abandoned his political caution 1n a speech accepting civil 
rights as a "right or wrong" Issue. He did not live to reach this point on 
Vietnam. 

Although there was lack of public debate over Vietnam during the Kennedy 
administration, there was considerable Internal debate over the policy and 
over the military approaches. Much of the disagreement revolved around 
what level of American Involvement was necessary for success, and whether 
the South Vietnamese forces could defeat the Vietcong without United States 
combat Intervention. Nevertheless there was a strong minority opinion, 
although not within the closest Inner circles, that the country was 
following a fruitless and unworthy path on the basis of self-deceptive 
reasoning. 

- How could this process have been altered or avoided? 

- Should a neutralist solution have been pursued? 

- Should the administration have disowned D1em early on, based on his 
refusal to Institute political reforms or broaden political power? 

- Should the new administration have opened negotiations with Ho Chi 
M1nh? 

- Was 1t better to make policy on the basis of possible results than on 
moral or ethical concerns? 

- What are the Implications of United States action 1n deploying advisors 
in violation of the Geneva agreements? 
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SUGGESTED STUDENT READINGS 
(See Appendix A) 



Mike Mansfield Questions American Policy, 1961. 

From Porter, Ed., Vietnam : 

- Document 39, Telegram from Secretary Rusk to Durbrow, February 3, 1961. 

- Document 40, Telegram from Durbrow to Risk, February 7, 1961. 

- Document 41, National Security Action Memorandum No. 28 by Special 
Assistant to the President, McGeorge Bundy, March 9, 1961. 

- Document 48, Telegram from Ambassador F. Nolting, Jr., 1n Saigon to 
Rusk, May 16, 1961. 

- Document 49, Telegram from Rusk to Various Embassies, May 26, 1961. 

- Document 50, Telegram from Nolting to Rusk, May 26, 1961. 

- Document 51, Telegram from Nolting to Rusk, May 27, 1961. 

- Document 52, Letter from D1em to Kennedy, June 6, 1961. 

- Document 60. Memorandum from the Joint Chiefs of Staff to McNamara, 
October 5, 1961. 

- Document 69, Cable from General Taylor, in Baguio, the Philippines, to 
Kennedy, November 1, 1961. 

- Document 71, Memorandum for the President by McNamara, November 8, 
1961. 

- Document 88, Report to the President on Southeast Asia-Vietnam by 
Senator M1ke Mansfield, December 18, 1962 (Extract). 

- Document 109, Report of the McNamara-Taylor Mission to South Vietnam, 
October 2, 19G3. 

- Document 115, National Security Action Memorandum No. 263, by McGeorge 
Bundy, October 11, 1963. 



1. To complete this activity, students will need to be familiar with the 
following: Cold War, containment, Truman Doctrine, domino theory, 
massive retaliation, counterlnsurgency, limited warfare, the Bay of 
P1gs invasion, and the Cuban Missile Crisis. They should also be aware 
of the general state of United States-Soviet relations following World 
War II. 

Ask students to consider the following premise: United States foreign 
policy from 1949 on was based on the perception that a monolithic com- 
munist bloc of nations existed, threatening, by its existence and 
aggressive aims, the survival of democratic nations. 

In the light of this perception, agree or Ji^.agree with the following 
contentions, and be prepared to defend your point of view. 



SUGGESTED STUDENT BIBLIOGRAPHY 



Karnow, Ch. 7. 



SUGGESTED STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
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a) Kennedy had no alternative 1n making a stand against communism in 
Vietnam. 

b) The use of counter-Insurgency provided a measured response in 
helping maintain a world balance of power. 

c) Kennedy's decision to oppose communism in Vietnam through military 
action was based on Inexperience and misinformation from an 
Improperly Informed staff. 

This activity can be used as a written assignment for which students 
present their conclusions 1n a paper, a class assignment in which they 
argue points 1n an oral presentation, or as a source of general class 
discussion. 

2. Divide the class into groups to provide different kinds of advice to 
President Kennedy as the administration's Vietnam policy 1s developed in 
1961. Each group should work together to formulate the arguments of a 
particular individual: John Kenneth Galbraith, Mike Mansfield, Robert 
McNamara, Chester Bowles, and the French Ambassador to the United 
States. Re-form the groups so that each is now composed of the dif- 
ferent Individuals. They are to assume that they are seated together at 
a White House dinner, with each group trying to reach agreement on the 
best Vietnam policy for the administration to pursue. 

3. Organize the class as a class of Vietnamese high school students in 
Hanoi, discussing with their teacher the present situation 1n their 
country (1961) and what they think should be done. The same exercise 
can be done as students 1n Saigon. After the discussion, have them 
write letters (this can be done 1n groups) to The New York Times or The 
Washington Post 1n the United States, explaining to the Americans what 
they hope for as citizens of Vietnam and how they think the U.S. should 
conduct relations with their country. 

4. Organize the class as the Council of Elders 1n a South Vietnamese 
village. Discuss what 1s happening 1n the village as a result of the 
war, V1et Cong activities, arrival of Americans 1n their area. Consider 
how the village should react to these events. 

5-. A committee of delegates from the American branch of the (fictional) 
International Peace Advocacy League visits President Kennedy in the 
White House. They present arguments 1n favor of American disengagement 
1n Vietnam and recognition of the Hanoi government 1n the Interest of 
preventing military escalation and promoting world peace. They respond 
to counter arguments of Kennedy and his advisors. 

6. Give a writing assignment 1n which the students, as editorial writers in 
1961, analyze the concept of balance of power as a basis for conducting 
world affairs. How have some of the major events since World War II 
(nuclear weapons, break-up of colonial empires and resultant creation of 
many new nations) affected this concept? Have half the class write from 
the editorial view supporting and half opposing the concept as a basis 
for American foreign policy. After the assignment 1s completed, hold a 
class discussion based on the different points of view. 
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SUGGESTED ADDITIONAL TEACHER REFERENCES 

Berman, Larry. Planning a Tragedy. The Americanization of the War in 
Vietnam . New York: W.W. Norton, 1982. 

Blaufarb, Douglas. The Counterinsurgency Era . New York: The Free Press, 
1977. 

Doyle, et al. Passing the Torch . 

Gelb, Leslie H. and Betts, Richard K. The Irony of Vietnam: The System 
Worked . Washington, DC: The Brookings Institute, 1979.' 

Halberstam, David. The Best and the Brightest . New York: Random House, 
1972. 

Herring. America's Longest War . 

Kahin. Intervention. How America became Involved in Vietnam . New York: 
Knopf, 1986. 

Porter, Vietnam Documents , Vol 2, Document 70. 

Reeves, Richard. President Kennedy, Profile of Power . New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1993. 

Shapley, Deborah. Promise and Power, The Life and Times of Robert 
McNamara. 

Sheehan, Neil, et al. The Pentagon Papers: The Secret History of the 
Vietnam War . National Security Memorandum 52. New York: Bantam, 
1971. 

Thomson, James C. Jr. "Historical Legacies and Bureaucratic Procedures." 
from "How Could Vietnam Happen? An Autopsy" Atlantic Monthly , 221, 
(1968). 

Tuchman, Barbara. The March of Folly . 
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FATEFUL DECISION 4: INTRODUCTION OF COMBAT TROOPS INTO VIETNAM AND 

"AMERICANIZATION" OF THE WAR 



CHRONOLOGY 

1964: 

Jan 2 President Johnson approves covert military operations against North 

Vietnam by South Vietnamese. 
Jan 30 General Nguyen Khanh seizes Saigon government. 
Mar 8-12 Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara goes to Vietnam; pledges U.S. 

support for Khanh. 

Apr North Vietnam decides to Infiltrate Army units Into South Vietnam. 
Jun 2 Honolulu Conference: objective - Increased aid to South Vietnam; 

Pentagon finalizes plans for bombing North Vietnam. 
Jun 20 General Harklns is succeeded by General William C. Westmoreland. 
Jun 23 Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge resigns and 1s replaced by Maxwell 

Taylor. 

Jul Secret South Vietnamese naval patrols against North Vietnam 

targets. Both sides are engaged in covert warfare 1n violation of 

the 1954 Geneva Accords. 
Aug 2 Gulf of Tonkin incident Involving U.S. Destroyer Maddox. 
Aug 3 South Vietnamese PT boats carry out raids against North Vietnamese 

radar stations operating 1n the same area as the Maddox. 
Aug 4-5 Maddox and Turner Joy report being under fire 1n international 

waters by the North Vietnamese. Carrier-based U.S. aircraft fly 

reprisal raids Into North Vietnam with LBJ's authorization. 
Aug 7 Gulf of Tonkin Resolution passed by Congress after LBJ uses the 

Gulf of Tonkin incident as a reason for increased Presidential war 

powers. 

Oct China explodes first atomic weapon. 

Oct General Khanh resigns and 1s replaced by a civilian, Tran Van 
Huong. 

Oct 14 Khrushchev replaced by Leonid Brezhnev and Aleksel Kosygin. 

Oct 30 Blenhoa airfield attacked by Vletcong. 

Nov 3 LBJ wins Presidential election. 

Nov Ant1-Khanh protests 1n Saigon. 

Dec 24 U.S. military billet attacked by Vletcong. 

Dec About 23,000 Americans serving 1n South Vietnam. A full-scale, 
undeclared war exists 1n Vietnam with fighting 1n Laos and 
Cambodia. There have been 1,278 U.S. casualties for the year. 

1965: 

Jan 4 LBJ reaffirms U.S. support for South Vietnam 1n his State of the 
Union address. 

Jan 27 Tran Van Huong 1s ousted and General Khanh returns to power. 

Feb 4 McGeorge Bundy arrives 1n Saigon; Aleksel Kosygin arrives in Hanoi. 

Feb 7 Vletcong attack American Installations near Pleiku; eight Americans 

killed, 126 wounded. 
Feb 13 LBJ authorizes Flaming Dart, air raids against North Vietnam. 
Feb 18 General Khanh leaves the country; Dr. Pan Huy Quat forms new 

government in Saigon. 
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Feb 24 Operation Rolling Thunder, sustained American bombing of North 
Vietnam, begins. 

Feb 25 General Khanh 1s forced out by A1r Marshal Nguyen Cao Ky. 
Mar 8 Two marine battalions land at Danang, the first American combat 
troops 1n Vietnam. 

Apr 6 President Johnson authorizes U.S. forces to take the offensive to 
support ARVN forces. 

Jun 11 Nguyen Cao Ky takes over as Prime Minister 1n a military govern- 
ment of Saigon. 

Jun 19 A1r Marshal Ky becomes Premier of the eighth South Vietnamese 

government since D1em was overthrown. 
Jun 26 American command reports loss of five South Vietnamese combat 

regiments and nine battalions 1n recent months. 
Jun 28-30 U.S. forces undertake the first major American offensive against 

the Vletcong, 20 miles northeast of Saigon. 
Jul 8 Lodge reappointed U.S. Ambassador to Vietnam; 18 American combat 

battalions now in country. 
Jul 21-28 Series of decisions made by LBJ: draft calls to raise 35,000 men 

per month; 50,000 additional troops to be sent to South Vietnam; 

air war expanded. 

Jul 28 LBJ approves General Westmoreland's request for 44 additional 
combat battalions. 

Aug 7 Chinese government warns the U.S. that 1t will send troops to 

fight 1n Vietnam 1f necessary. 
Sep Chinese Prime Minister L1n B1ao asserts that China will not 

Intervene directly 1n Vietnam; the great proletarian cultural 

revolution begins 1n China. 
Oct 23 - la Drang Valley - first conventional clash between North 
Nov 20 Vietnamese and American forces - U.S. victory. 
Dec American troop strength nearly 200,000. 

Dec 25 Suspension of bombing 1n hopes that North Vietnamese will 

negotiate. 

Dec This was a pivotal year of the war. America began a sustained 

air war against North Vietnam. It also committed large numbers 
of forces to ground combat operations 1n South Vietnam. At 
year's end, there are 184,000 U.S. troops 1n South Vietnam. U.S. 
casualties for the year 1,369 killed 1n action and 5,300 wounded; 
1965 1s year one of the American War 1n Vietnam. (From Moss, 
p. 390.) 
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SIGNIFICANT INDIVIDUALS 



Vietnamese 



Americans 



Bui Diem 
Duong Van Minh 
Ho Chi M1nh 
Nguyen Cao Ky 
Nguyen Khanh 
Xuan Thuy 



Dean Acheson 
George Ball 
McGeorge Bundy 
William Bundy 
Frank Church 
William Sloane Coffin 
David Del linger 
J. William Fulbrlght 
Tom Hayden 
Seymour Hersh 
Hubert Humphrey 
Lyndon Balnes Johnson 
Robert Kennedy 
Martin Luther King, Jr 
Melvln Laird 
Edward Lansdale 
Allard Lowensteln 
Eugene McCarthy 
Robert McNamara 
Wayne Morse 
Walt W. Rostow 
Dean Rusk 

Dr. Benjamin Spock 
Maxwell Taylor 
Cyrus Vance 
William Westmoreland 
Earle Wheeler 



Others 

Charles De Gaulle 
N1k1ta Khrushchev 
Aleksei Kosygin 
Souvanna Phouma 
Norodom Sihanouk 
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FATEFUL DECISION 4: INTRODUCTION OF COMBAT TROOPS INTO VIETNAM AND 

"AMERICANIZATION" OF THE WAR 

U.S. President : Lyndon B. Johnson Year : 1965 

When Lyndon Johnson became President upon the assassination of John Kennedy 
1n November 1963, the Cold War had shifted 1n emphasis, partly because of 
events during the brief Kennedy administration. The Cuban Missile Crisis, 
a defining event that raised the specter of nuclear war 1n October 1962, 
convinced both President Kennedy and Soviet Chairman N1k1ta Khrushchev that 
the dangers of a foreign policy based on nuclear warfare and the acceptance 
of possible mutual total destruction were unacceptable. Historian John 
Stoesslnger notes three major developments that followed. First, com- 
petition arose within the communist and non-commun1st alliances. Second, 
that competition Increasingly centered on seeking Influence 1n the new 
nations of the so-called Third World, former colonial possessions that had 
gained independence at an accelerating rate since the 1950s. In 
Stoesslnger' s words 

More nations were born 1n the short span of twenty years 
than throughout the entire history of the nation-state 
system. These new nations feared western colonialism 
more than they feared communism. Most were nonwhlte and 
had bitter memories of racial discrimination. And most 
were "uncommitted" or "nonallgned" 1n the struggle 
between the Soviet Union and the United States. 

A third major development was that of worsening relations between the two 
major communist powers, the USSR and China. China derided as weak 
Khrushchev's handling of the Cuban Missile Crisis, and was expanding Its 
Influence 1n Asia. China became the third nuclear power 1n 1964, after 
which American foreign policy viewed Asia as the major area of anti- 
communist operations and China as a major adversary. Indochina, especially 
Vietnam, became a test case for establishing control for all three rivals. 

South Vietnam remained dangerously unstable after the overthrow and death 
of Ngo D1nh D1em. South Vietnamese generals and Saigon warlords vied for 
political control. None of the contenders had the support of the people. 
Because the United States had recently concluded a militarily successful 
intervention 1n the Dominican Republic, parallels were drawn between that 
effort and Vietnam. Although there was no real basis for comparison, the 
belief was fostered that South Vietnam was also a short-term problem that 
could be overcome with a sufficient military force directed against the 
Vletcong and Ho Chi M1nh. In accordance with this belief, the Johnson 
administration made decisions escalating American military participation 
and ultimately Imposing American control 1n the Vietnam War. The United 
States needed a viable client government 1n South Vietnam as Its only hope 
against reunification of Vietnam under the communist government of the 
north. Under the leadership of President Johnson 1t committed half a 
million American troops 1n an attempt to prevent the Communist victory that 
would end South Vietnamese statehood. 
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The decision-making process of 1965 that resulted Initially in the landing 
of 3,500 Marines at Da Nang and saw 175,000 troops 1n South Vietnam at 
year's end can only be examined with some understanding of President Lyndon 
Johnson's complex character. His formative childhood years were dominated 
by the Influence of his literary, Intellectual mother, who taught him that 
"power only had value when used to benefit people" and his overbearing 
father, who demanded that Lyndon constantly demonstrate his manhood, with 
humiliation the price of failure. LBJ's political mentor during his early 
Congressional career 1n Washington was Franklin Delano Roosevelt, whose 
social programs he strove to emulate 1n fulfillment of his mother's 
teachings. Johnson's equally strong drives to benefit humanity and to 
prove his manhood, sometimes 1n conflict with each other, colored his con- 
duct of Vietnam policy and affected his relationships with his advisors. 
He demanded agreement while seeming to ask for honest opinions, and 
vacillated 1n his own approaches to the decisions he was called upon to 
make. Stoessinger asserts that 

The personality of Lyndon Johnson played an absolutely 
crucial role in the unfolding of the Vietnam tragedy. 
Here was a man of colossal pride and ego who perceived 
Vietnam through the lenses of the Second World War, saw 
Mao Tse Tung as Adolf Hitler, and himself as a western 
sheriff in a confrontation with Ho Ch1 M1nh, Red China's 
puppet. A man who know nothing about Asian history now 
led the country Into a major Asian war... . Lyndon 
Johnson thought of the United States as the "policeman of 
the world." Hence, any challenge, even at the most 
remote frontiers of the empire, would have to be met with 
force. 

Lyndon Johnson was also a consummate politician whose skills at negotiating 
and deal making had been honed during his years as Senate Majority Leader 
in the Eisenhower administration. His style then as leader of a majority 
opposition 1n Congress to the Republican administration was one of accom- 
modation rather than confrontation. He was famous for his use of the 
Biblical phrase, "Come, let us reason together." In the presidential elec- 
tion of 1964, Johnson campaigned as a peace candidate, promising not to 
expand the war 1n Vietnam. To defeat conservative Republican Barry 
Goldwater, Johnson sought to establish his strong ant1 -communism while 
recognizing the need to allay public fears of Cold War nuclear confron- 
tation. Even then, Johnson was determined on a clear victory in Vietnam. 
But he pledged that he would not "...send American boys nine or ten 
thousand miles away from home to do what Asian boys ought to be doing for 
themselves." At the same time, however, he was developing a strategy that 
he believed would, 1n Karnow's words, "compel the leaders of North Vietnam 
to abandon the insurgency 1n South Vietnam - 1n short, to deny them 
victory." Plans were being made during the campaign to bomb North 
Vietnamese bridges, railroads, and oil storage facilities, as well as to 
mine Haiphong Harbor, Institute South Vietnamese commando attacks against 
North Vietnamese coastal bases, and carry out air strikes at Communist 
Infiltration routes 1n southern Laos. None o' this planning was shared 
with Congress or the public. 
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Ordinarily such actions would require a declaration of war under the 
Constitution. In order to avoid the controversy this would provoke, as well 
as the onus of attacking a foreign country without Congressional support, 
the president and his military and civilian advisors wanted a Congressional 
Resolution authorizing the President to act on his own. The plans for 
attacking North Vietnam and the draft of a Congressional Resolution had been 
considered since the early spring of 1964, even though no one knew how 
Johnson would be able to persuade Congress to pass the resolution. Fate 
played into their hands in August, when a supposed attack by North 
Vietnamese patrol boats against American ships in the Gulf of Tonkin was 
used as the pretext for the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution. This resolution, 
passed almost unanimously, effectively gave Johnson the power to conduct war 
without Congressional declaration or intervention. 

C -1ng 1965, United States policy effectively, although not officially, 
shifted from support of a stable, independent government 1n South Vietnam to 
attempts to neutralize the participation of North Vietnam. Successive coups 
continued to disrupt the government until June, when, finally in yet another 
coup, General Nguyen Van Thleu became Head of State and Air Vice-Marshall 
Nguyen Cao Ky became Premier. This was the ninth South Vietnamese regime 
since the fall of D1em. During the continued Instability, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff recommended more bombing of North Vietnam. This policy was sup- 
ported by Walt Rostow, Johnson's policy planning chief, on the ground that 
1t would damage the North Vietnamese Industrial capacity. Rostow' s own 
deputy, Robert Johnson, conducted a study indicating that the bombing would 
not have the desired effect. 

Economic growth was not a major Hanoi objective, the 
study said... . Rather, it was the unfinished business 
of throwing the foreigners out of the country... . Hanoi 
had two pillars of strength: the nationalist component 
of unity and the Communist component of control... . 
Bombing would not affect such a regime. On the contrary, 
1t might even strengthen 1t. 

Rostow never brought this report to the President's attention. A massive 
bombing program against North Vietnam, code named, "Rolling Thunder," was 
launched. 

During the Johnson administration, the bombing of North Vietnam was limited 
to targets personally authorized by the President. Primarily because of his 
fear that China or the Soviet Union would Intervene directly 1f major mili- 
tary installations in the Hanoi area were attacked by United States planes, 
Johnson placed those targets off limits. For similar reasons, he rejected 
proposals to mine Haiphong Harbor. Subsequent military analysts blamed 
Johnson for prolonging the war, perhaps even forfeiting chances of victory, 
by these restrictions. It cannot be proved whether they were right or 
wrong, but the analysis overlooks the points raised by Robert Johnson's 
report to Walt Rostow. 

In different circumstances in 1972, President Richard Nixon chose both to 
bomb the military targets arrund Hanoi and to mine Haiphong Harbor. The 
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results of these actions, considered in Decision 5, raised controversy over 
their role in achieving a peace settlement that can be compared with the 
criticism of Johnson's actions 1n the 1960s. 

Johnson sought to carry out plans for escalation as secretly as possible 
because he realized the political jeopardy of his actions. He had a uni- 
quely personal view of the war, stating, "I am not going to lose Vietnam. 
I am not going to be the President who saw Southeast Asia go the way China 
went." He referred to the soldiers as "my boys" and to other items as "my 
ships," "my helicopters" and "my security council." When Vice President 
Hubert Humphrey dissented from the policy of bombing North Vietnam, Johnson 
dismissed him from participation in Vietnam discussions for a year. He was 
allowed back only after he pledged to accept official administration 
policy. Throughout this period the public heard only optimistic reports. 
On two occasions in 1965, Secretary of Defense McNamara publicly reported 
confidence in the South Vietnamese government and the conduct of war, when 
he had just returned with the private news for President Johnson that the 
situation was growing worse. However, McNamara at that point recommended 
increased American support, which was in accordance with Johnson's intent. 

Planning for the policies that led to the major military escalations of 
1965 had begun Immediately after the 1964 election, when Johnson convened a 
"working group" of eight State Department, Pentagon and CIA officials to 
consider United States options 1n Southeast Asia. Chaired by William 
Bundy, the group was to report to a panel made up of Secretary of State 
Rusk, Secretary of Defense McNamara, Security Advisor McGeorge Bundy, 
Generals Wheeler and Taylor, and five other "principals." They would 
refine the proposals for submission to the President, who would make the 
final choices. Bundy finally reduced the working group's reports to three 
options: continue the present policy of moderation; attack North Vietnam 
immediately; or undertake "graduated military moves" to retain flexibility 
"to escalate or not, and to quicken the pace or not." In his analysis, 
Karnow says that Bundy had resorted to a classic bureaucratic device known 
as the "Goldilocks Principle." By Including a "too soft" and a "too hard" 
choice along with a middle of the road or "just right" choice, he could 
expect the vote to go to the "just right" option. With George Ball once 
again dissenting in favor of prudence, the panel of ten recommended to 
Johnson a somewhat watered down version of the flexible approach. 

Johnson received this report in February 1965. Even while he remained 
undecided, the Vletcong attacked the town of Pleiku, killing and wounding 
Americans guarding United States aircraft there. This convinced Johnson to 
bomb the North Vietnamese, and the first stage of escalation was underway. 
In March, General William Westmoreland, in. charge of American forces 1n 
South Vietnam, requested troops to protect Da Nang alrbase. LBJ immediately 
approved the request and two Marine battalions landed in Vietnam. "Mac" 
Bundy had urged the President to warn the American public that a long 
struggle lay ahead, but Johnson rejected this advice. With polls in his 
pocket indicating a national "positive" rating of seventy percent, Johnson 
was certain that the public would support him. By keeping silence about 
the reality of a protracted war, and by disclaiming the validity of media 
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reports and criticism, Johnson widened a "credibility gap" that would be his 
later undoing. 

Requests for additional troops Increased rapidly. By April, 50,000 American 
soldiers were in Vietnam. As more soldiers arrived , missions also 
Increased and restrictions against combat engagement were lifted. In July, 
with a state of stalemate 1n effect, McNamara, Bundy, Rusk, Taylor and 
Westmoreland offered another set of three options: withdraw, continue 
fighting at present levels, or substantially expand the military pressure. 
Johnson chose the third option, authorizing an increase in troop levels to 
200,000. Vietnam had been expanded into a major war without Congressional 
consultation. It soon became obvious that Westmoreland's hopes of 
overwhelming the enemy with increasing numbers of troops were futile, and 
that the bombing program was a failure as well. Johnson was nevertheless 
unable to admit or believe that American power was unable to defeat a 
smaller, and presumably weaker, foe. Against all better judgment, the esca- 
lation continued. 

President Johnson rejected several opportunities to end the war through 
negotiation. For example, French President Charles De Gaulle, a supporter 
of neutralism for Vietnam, proposed a new meeting of the Geneva Conference 
which LBJ rejected. Between i964 and 1967, United Nations Secretary General 
U Thant made a minimum two dozen unsuccessful tries to bring the two sides 
together. U Thant summarized his feelings at a press conference: 



I am sure that the great American people, if they knew 
the true facts... will agree with me that further 
bloodshed 1s unnecessary. The political and diplomatic 
methods of discussions and negotiations alone can create 
conditions which will enable the United States to 
withdraw gracefully from that part of the world. As you 
know, in times of war and of hostilities, the first 
casualty is truth. 



On one occasion in 1964, U Thant flew to Washington to make a personal offer 
to President Johnson to organize talks with the North Vietnamese. In this 
Instance, Johnson, unwilling to rebuff the United Nations Secretary General 
directly, agreed. At the same time, Soviet Prime Minister Khrushchev had 
been engaged in his own efforts to persuade the North Vietnamese to nego- 
tiate, using badly-needed Soviet aid to North Vietnam as leverage. This 
Initiative, in which Khrushchev was also designated as U Thant's inter- 
mediary to Hanoi, came to naught when. Khrushchev himself was displaced by 
his rivals in the Kremlin. 

It is uncertain whether these overtures could have led to successful nego- 
tiations at that time. Washington had proposed its own terms 1n Hanoi via 
J. Blair Seaborn, chief Canadian member of the International Control 
Commission that, had been established to oversee implementation of the 1954 
Geneva Accords. The Johnson administration offered the Communists "economic 
and other benefits" if they would abandon their insurgency in South Vietnam, 
but threatened that they would "suffer the consequences" if they refused. 
Pham Van Dong, the North Vietnamese official with whom Seaborn conferred, 
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retorted that continued United States attacks against North Vietnam would 
only serve to extend the war. He advised Seaborn to seek new American pro- 
posals 1n keeping with the Geneva Agreements. 

President Johnson was not so much committed to the Idea of conducting war as 
he was to negotiating a peace settlement from a position of power that would 
enable the United States to dictate terms. He was, as we have seen, also 
determined not to preside over an American defp^t be 1t diplomatic or mili- 
tary. Thus he tied himself to the flawed South .ietnamese state with Its 
succession of self-serving "leaders" and he led the United States Into 
assuming conduct of a war for which there was no public consensus. 

Lyndon Johnson ultimately fell victim to his own lack of understanding and 
respect of other cultures and of his reliance 1n foreign affairs on the same 
wheeling/dealing approach that he had successfully applied in the United 
States Senate. Alternating force with manipulation, threat with promise, 
Johnson never understood, as Karnow explains 1t, 

...his inability to bargain with foreign leaders the way 
he haggled with American politicians, businessmen, and 
labor negotiators. In 1965, to cite an example, he was 
baffled by Ho Ch1 Minh's rejection of his offer of a huge 
economic project to develop the Mekong valley 1n exchange 
for concessions to end the Vietnam War. 

John Stoesslnger concludes that 

Lyndon Johnson 1s one of the clearest and most tragic 
examples of a leader who was prevented by his personality 
from seeing other possibilities that were clearly 
available... . Until ruination and defeat stared him 1n 
the face, he was simply unwilling - and unable - to con- 
sider a whole range of alternatives that continued to be 
open. 

Even while the fateful decisions of 1964 and 1965 were 1n the making, the 
first public dissent to the Vietnam War was taking shape. Students for a 
Democratic Society (SDS), formed early 1n the 1960s to unite students on 
college campuses around the country 1n support of Civil Rights Issues, 
sponsored a protest march against the war 1n Washington 1n April 1965. The 
march was not expected to draw wide participation when 1t was first planned 
1n December 1964, but 1t signalled the beginning of an anti-war movement 
when the bombing of North Vietnam and the moves to escalate United States 
military presence 1n South Vietnam aroused opposition on the part of liberal 
groups. Although the 20,000 who showed up were many more than the planners 
expected, and delegations arrived from over fifty colleges, this was only a 
small forerunner of the protest movement to come. Other early activities 
of the anti-war movement included the campus "tsach-1ns," the first of 
which was held at the University of Michigan 1n March 1965, shortly after 
the first bombings of North Vietnam. Forty-nine faculty members proposed 
that classes be suspended for a day to hold a campus-wide discussion of the 
Implications of the American intervention. On March 24, 3,500 students and 
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faculty attended discussions 1n four lecture halls. "Teachers spoke about 
the war, students questioned them or argued, seminar groupings formed and 
reformed, and the sessions went on untn dawn." The teach-ins are described 
1n Milton Vlorst's book about the protest movements of the 1960s, F1re In 
the Streets . The model created at the University of Michigan was Imme- 
diately adopted by Columbia, the University of Wisconsin, New York 
University, Rutgers and the University of Oregon. The teach-in movement 
spread to many other colleges and universities and, on May 15, a "national 
teach-1n" took place 1n Washington, connected by telephone to 122 campuses 
across the country. 

The teach-ins presented conflicting viewpoints on the war, with that of the 
administration fairly represented. At the end of May, a teach-in at 
Berkeley, California was the first to transform itself Into an anti-war 
rally, with thousands 1n attendance. The teach-ins ended with the school 
year, without influencing the government but making 1t clear that students 
on the nation's college campuses were overwhelmingly opposed to the war. 

By August 1965, the progression of anti-war demonstrations that would con- 
tinue while the fighting lasted had begun in earnest. A weekend of protests 
outside the White House 1n which over 350 demonstrators were arrested, led 
to the organization of the National Coordinating Committee to End the War in 
Vietnam, a coalition of thirty-three groups to plan continued protests. On 
the weekend of October 15, the Committee sponsored protests 1n sixty cities 
with a total of 100,000 participants. Some of these were more militant 
than previous demonstrations had been. In Berkeley, 15,000 marchers 
advanced on the Oakland Army Terminal, where they were turned back by 
heavily armed police. In New York, David Miller burned his draft card at 
the Whitehall Army Induction Center, eventually serving two years in jail 
for the act. Draft calls rapidly Increased as the war escalated. President 
Johnson chose to step up the draft and extend enlistment periods instead of 
mobilizing the reserves, believing that the latter course would be more 
likely to alienate American public opinion. On college campuses, SDS pro- 
moted local protests and sit-ins, and at the end of November the Committee 
for a Sane Nuclear Policy, which had been working to end the Cold War since 
the days of McCarthyism in the 1950s, organized a march of 25,000 people 1n 
Washington. 

None of these protests affected the government's conduct of the Vietnam War 
but through this period and into 1966 they nurtured the anti-war spirit. In 
1966, the young on the campuses and the veteran peace activists from groups 
such as the Fellowship of Reconciliation, the Catholic Workers and the 
Quakers were joined in protest and dissent by a growing number of establish- 
ment politicians and journalists. Robert Kennedy, now Junior Senator from 
New York, said 1n a speech that continued bombing raids on North Vietnam 
"may become the first 1n a series of steps on a road from which there is no 
turning back - a road that leads to catastrophe for all mankind." Senator 
Ful bright , who had maneuvered the Tonkin Gulf Resolution through the Senate, 
joined persistent war critic Senator Wayne Mcrse of Oregon by holding 
nationally televised Foreign Relations Committee hearings on the war policy. 
In April, Fulbrlght, lecturing at Johns Hopkins University, said that the 
United States was "in danger of losing its perspective on what exactly 1s 
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within the realm of Its power and what 1s beyond 1t." He maintained that by 
displaying an "arrogance of power" the country was not "living up to our 
capacity and promise as a civilized example for the world." Another new 
critic was the Influential Journalist Walter Lippman, who grew disenchanted 
with Johnson and his previous assurances that the war would not be esca- 
lated. He wrote that the President had 

never defined our national purpose except in the vaguest, 
most ambiguous generalities about aggression and 
freedom... . Gestures, propaganda, public relations, 
and bombing and more bombing will not work. 

Lippman also predicted the domestic turmoil that would result as "casualties 
and costs increase, and the attainment of our alms and the end of the 
fighting continue to elude us." 

Johnson responded to his critics by labeling them "nervous Nellies" who did 
not have the courage to continue on to victory. But the tide had turned 
against him, even though 1t was not yet strongly evident. Even while the 
dissenting student groups were condemned as radical and the United States 
Attorney General included SDS among groups under Investigation, a "dump 
Johnson" movement was underway. Led by anti-war liberal Allard Lowenstein, 
the movement recruited students nationwide, along with many others of 
moderate, liberal and radical views. By 1967, Dr. Benjamin Spock, Yale 
Chaplain Will 1am Sloane Coffin, and most notably Martin Luther King, Jr., 
had become leaders in the anti-war movement. The dump Johnson movement 
coalesced in the 1968 Presidential primaries around the candidacy of 
Minnesota Senator Eugene McCarthy. Robert Kennedy also declared his can- 
didacy. By the time of the 1968 Democratic National Convention in Chicago, 
Lyndon Johnson had withdrawn as a candidate and Kennedy and King had both 
been assassinated. War protestors were in the streets and Johnson had been 
dumped, but, as the election revealed, his policies had not been dumped 
along with him. Hubert Humphrey became the Democratic candidate, burdened 
by his public support of Johnson as Vice President in spite of his personal 
and private dissent. Richard Nixon won the election. The country endured 
four more years of war in Vietnam. 

At this point 1n our series of fateful decisions, we can begin to identify 
recurring elements as well as those that appear to be unique to a particular 
decision. For example, the personal character of Lyndon Johnson, the manner 
1n which he was driven by his predetermined goals, his pride and ego mingled 
with self-doubt, and the way 1n which he related to his associates and his 
adversaries, have been cited by scholars and journalists alike as uniquely 
defining factors in the conduct of the Vietnam War during his administra- 
tion. But the quality of presidential leadership and the role played in 
decision-making by the President's advisors is a constant factor throughout 
all the decisions. In addition, while some military leaders consistently 
called for accelerated military action, increased troops and combat commit- 
ments, others were among the strongest voices resisting escalation and 
pointing out the fallacies in predictions of military victory. President 
Eisenhower combined presidential and military restraint. 
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As we move from one decision to the next, we can also see a shift from 
reasoning along Ideological lines to reasoning Influenced by more overtly 
political concerns. Political concerns have never been absent from the 
decision-making process, however. Truman was concerned about preserving 
Democratic party control 1n the face of accusations about softness on 
Communism 1n China and the "loss" of that country to what was presented as 
the enemy. Elsenhower, although a Republican, still had to guard against 
that political concern 1n the days of McCarthylsm. 

As we witness the growing public dissent to the Vietnam War 1n the Johnson 
administration, we can raise issues and questions related to the govern- 
ment's reliance on secrecy 1n Its actions and the role of public opinion in 
determining government policy. Although public mistrust of government cre- 
dibility with respect to Vietnam first became a central Issue during 
Johnson's presidency, secret military operations lacking public or 
Congressional affirmation had been the norm at least since the Elsenhower 
administration. When John Kennedy assumed office, he Inherited ongoing 
secret operations directed against both Laos and North Vietnam. He himself 
went on to collude 1n a "shadow war" 1n Indochina. Concern with public opi- 
nion, and a demonstrably accurate belief that there was no public consensus 
for involvement in a long, deadly war, were major elements 1n each of the 
decisions so far. Why then was secrecy Imposed to pursue policies contra- 
dicting public choices expressed through democratic electoral processes? 
Both Elsenhower and Johnson, for example, were elected specifically as peace 
candidates. Were these policies driven by the "spectre of Communism" which 
presumably haunted postwar America 1n the 20th century as Karl Marx asserted 
that 1t haunted Europe 1n the 19th? Was It correct to believe, as so many 
American politicians, economists and writers maintained during this period, 
that communism and capitalism could not co-exist or peacefully compete? Was 
the fear of communism, however justified, exploited for domestic political 
purposes to a degree that undermined or distorted the process of decision 
making we are examining? 
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SUGGESTED STUDENT READINGS 
(See Appendix A) 

The Tonkin Gulf Resolution, 1964, and the "The Blank Check." 

From Porter, Ed., Vietnam , v. 2: 

- Document 194, Lao Dong Party Study Document for Political 
Reorientation, March 5, 1965. 

- Document 195, Telegram from Taylor to Rusk, March 18, 1965. 

- Document 196, National Security Memorandum No. 328, April 6, 1965. 

- Document 203, CIA Memorandum, "Reactions to a Further Buildup 1n South 
Vietnam, June 10, 1965. 

- Document 204, Message from Westmoreland to Sharp, June 14, 1965. 

- Document 205, Memorandum for the President from McGeorge Bundy, 
June 19, 1965. 

- Document 207, Memorandum for the President by McNamara, July 20, 1965. 

- Document 210, Chinese Newspapers, Jen-Min, H ! h Pao, and Hung Chi. 
Editorial, November 11, 1965. 

The Deliberative Process at Work? The questioning of George Ball by 

President Johnson 1n a chapter on "The Advisory Process at Work" from 
Berman, Planning a Tragedy . 

"I Want the Killing to Stop," Lyndon Balnes Johnson, from James Shokoff, 
Editor, The Voices of War , New York, 1972. 

George Wald's "A Generation 1n Search of a Future," Ibid. 

SDS States Opposition to the War, 1965. 

SUGGESTED STUDENT BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Karnow, Ch. 10, 11 

SUGGESTED STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

1. In this activity students are asked to dlagrim the decision-making pro- 
cess carried out by the Johnson administration 1n 1965 by listing each 
proposed alternative and Identifying the final outcome. In the course 
of doing this, they should evaluate the evidence used to substantiate 
each proposed alternative. The class should develop a graph 
Illustrating the decision-making process, perhaps in a diagram such as 
this: Alternative 

Alternative Decision 

Alternative 

For purposes of evaluating each of the alternatives, the class should 
develop a three-column illustration, such as this: 

Alternative Evidence Validity of Evidence 



1. 
2. 
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The students are then to analyze the effect of the final decisions from 
the American, North Vietnamese and Chinese points of view. For the 
Johnson administration perspective, refer to The Gulf of Tonkin 
Resolution, the excerpt from Berman, and Documents 195, 196, 197, 203, 
204, 207. Johnson's speech, "I Want the Killing to Stop" and Wald's 
"A Generation in Search of a Future" are also relevant although 
somewhat later in time. For the North Vietnamese point of view, use 
Document 194 and for the Chinese, Document 210. This activity can also 
be carried out by selecting from among the Johnson administration selec- 
tions Instead of using all of them, or by using the Berman excerpt to 
indicate the administration decision-making process. 

Finally, based on reference to all three perspectives, students should 
try to choose an effective course of action on the part of the 
administration that would avoid the decision to resort to American com- 
bat troops. 

Activities 2 and 3 are based on the essay, "Decisions on Vietnam: The 
Moral Perspectives" by Sheri Smith. As preparation for these activities, 
students should be familiar with the essay, which was written especially for 
inclusion in this curriculum guide. If possible, students should read the 
essay and a class discussion bj held on 1t. As an alternative, the teacher 
may present a lesson on the essay, preferably accompanied by a handout sum- 
marizing or listing the major points 1n the sections, 'What are the Moral 
Perspectives?", "Applying the Perspectives of Morality", and "What are the 
Moral Issues?". The lesson should emphasize discussion of the merits of the 
two fundamental moral viewpoints. 

Students will need to know the steps described 1n "Applying the 
Perspectives of Morality" to conduct the following activities. 

2. Divide the class into three groups to consider the issue posed in 
Decision 4, whether to deploy combat troops in Vietnam, in effect 
changing the status of the war by overtly "Americanizing" 1t. One 
group should consider the Issue from the strategically-oriented 
perspectives presented 1n the decision narrative and 1n the reading 
selection from "The Advisory Process at Work". A second group should 
base Its considerations on the consequential ist moral theory, and the 
third on the theory using the Intrinsic character of an action to 
determine right and wrong. 

In their deliberations, the groups should follow the steps listed 1n 
"Applying the Perspectives of Morality". A spokesperson chosen by each 
group should present Its decision. The class should then hold a 
general discussion analyzing the ded s1on-nuk1ng process and comparing 
Its results 1n each group. 

3. Again basing the analysis on the two moral theories used in Activity 2, 
have students develop positions on dissent from the United States 
Vietnam War policy of 1965. As further background, assign the 
readings, "I Want the Killing to Stop", "A Generation 1n Search of a 
Future", and "SDS States Opposition to the War". 
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a) Hold a class discussion on the Issue, Including questions such as: 

- Is dissent against a war 1n which your country 1s fighting 
unpatriotic? 

- Do citizens have a duty to protest actions of their government 
which they consider unjust? 

- What actions are acceptable 1n registering dissent? (Some 
examples from the Vietnam War period Include writing letters to 
the newspaper, signing petitions, refusing to serve 1n the mili- 
tary, withholding payment of taxes, protest marches, the teach- 
ins, takeover of buildings 1n universities, sit-ins , and 
counseling draft resisters. There was also, 1n the later stages 
of the war, violence and destruction of property by a radical 
minority of anti-war groups.) 

b) Have the students complete a written assignment stating their own 
moral position on citizen rights and responsibilities with respect 
to dissent, in answer to the question posed 1n the "Decisions on 
Vietnam" essay, "What should Individuals do if they believe their 
government's policies are unjust?". 

SUGGESTED ADDITIONAL TEACHER REFERENCES 
Berman, Larry. Planning a Tragedy , p. 105-53. 

Fitzgerald, Frances. F1re in the Lake . Boston: Atlantic-Little, Brown, 
1972. 

Giap, General Vo Nguyen. Big Victory, Big Task . New York: Praeger, 1967. 
Gelb. "The System Worked." Foreign Policy , Vol. 3 (summer 1971), p. 164. 
Herring. America's Longest War , p. 139-148. 

Klausewitz on War . Edited and translated by Michael Howard and Peter 
Peret, Princeton University Press, 1976. (Esp. p. 605-610) 

Pentagon Papers . Doc. 15, "McNamara's Memo on July 20, 1965 on Increasing 
Allied Ground F1re." 

Schandler, Herbert Y. The Unmaking of a President: Lyndon Johnson and 
Vietnam . Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1977. 

Schallmson, Jack and Major Charles M. Johnson. U.S. Marines in Vietnam: 
The Landing and Buildup, 1965 . Washington, DC! History and Museum 
Division, HQ, U.S. Marine Corps, 1978. 

Summer, Harry G. On Strategy , p. 49-50, 142-i43. 

Westmoreland, General William C. A Soldier Reports . Garden City, NY: 
Doubleday, 1976. 

Report on the War 1n Vietnam: Section II , Report on Operations 



in South Vietnam , January 1964 - June 1968, p. 179-182. 
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FATEFUL DECISION 5 : THE MINING OF HAIPHONG HARBOR 



CHRONOLOGY 

1971: 

Jan 1 Congress forbids the use of U.S. ground troops in either Laos or 
Cambodia. 

Feb South Vietnamese begin raids Into Laos to neutralize Ho Chi Minh. 
Mar 6-24 ARVN forces invade Laos to stop enemy supply routes along the Ho 
Chi Minh Trail. Communist counterattacks drive the Invaders out 
of Laos and inflict heavy casualties. 
Mar 29 Lt. Calley convicted for Mylai massacre. 
Apr 19- Vietnam Veterans Against the War stage a demonstration 1n 

Washington, DC. It ends with veterans throwing combat ribbons and 
medals at the Capitol steps. 

Pentagon reports that fragging Incidents are on the Increase. 
1969-96; 1970-209. 

New York Times begins to publish Pentagon Papers. 
The 26th Amendment to the Constitution, granting the vote to 18-21 
years old, 1s ratified. 
Announcement pf Nixon's trip to China. 

John Ehrllchman, Nixon's Chief of Staff, begins Investigation of 
Daniel Ellsberg, who made Pentagon Papsrs public. 
Theiu re-elected President of South V'etnam. 
American troop strength down to 140, 000 men; as the Americans 
withdraw, the communists Intensify their attacks 1n Laos, Cambodia, 
and parts of South Vietnam. U.S. troop morale continues to 
deteriorate. Vietnamlzation is not working, and the Paris Talks 
remained stalled. 



23 

Apr 20 

Jun 13 
Jul 1 

Jul 15 
Jul 17 



Oct 3 
Dec . 



1972: 

Jan 25 Nixon announcement concerning Kisslngar's secret negotiations with 

the North Vietnamese. 
Feb 21 President Nixon makes his historic visit to China. The North 

Vietnamese fear that China and the United States wm make a deal 
behind their backs; Taiwan calls for peace 1n Vietnam. 
Mar 30 North Vietnamese start offensive across the DMZ. 
Apr 8 Communists open a second front with a drive Into Binh Long 

Province about 70 miles north of Saigon. Communist forces open 
a third front with drives Into the central highlands. 
Apr 10 America responds with B-52 air attacks 1n North Vietnam. 
Apr 15 Nixon authorizes bombing of area near Hanoi and Haiphong. 
May 1 North Vietnamese capture city of Quantri. 
May 8 Nixon announces mining of Haiphong Harbor; Intensification of 
American bombing. 

May 20 Moscow conferences between Nixon and Brezhnev. Both sides are 
unwilling to risk detente over the Vleinam war. Nixon's Soviet 
visit 1s the first ever by a U.S. President. 
Jun 17 First arrests for break-In Into Democratic National Committee 

offices at Watergate Complex 1n Washington, DC. 
Jun 28 Nixon announces no more draftees will be sent to Vietnam unless 
they volunteer. 
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Aug 1 Kissinger meets with Le Due Tho 1n Paris. 

Aug 11 The last U.S. combat unit 1s withdrawn from South Vietnam. There 

are now 44,000 American servicemen 1n South Vietnam. 
Aug 16 U.S. aircraft fly a record 370 sorties against North Vietnam. 

Most American aircraft fly from carriers in the Gulf of Tonkin or 

from bases 1n Thailand. 
M1d Aug Kissinger goes to Saigon; meets with resistance from President 

Thleu. 

Sep 15 ARVN forces recapture Quang Tr1 City. The fighting destroys most 
of the city, which formerly had a population of 300,000. Most of 
these people now reside in squalid refugee camps. 

Oct 4 Thleu meets with Alexander Ha1g; opposes, draft agreement to end 
war. 

Oct 8 Breakthrough 1n agreement between Kissinger and Le Due Tho. 
Mid-Oct Thleu opposes agreement 1n meeting with Kissinger. 
Mid-Oct Hanoi begins to broadcast details of agreement to pressure 

Kissinger into signing agreement. 
Nov 7 Nixon re-elected on campaign promise of "peace with honor". 
Nov 11 U.S. Army turns over its headquarters at Long Binh to the South 

Vietnamese Army symbolizing the end of American involvement in 

South Vietnam's war. 
Nov 20 Kissinger again meets with Le Due Tho; brings amendments wanted 

by Thieu. 

Dec 14 New talks between Kissinger and Thieu break down. 

Dec 18- Nixon orders "Christmas bombings" of Hanoi and Haiphong to force 

31 North Vietnamese back to the table. After 11 days of bombings, 

communists agree to resume talks when bombing ends. 
Dec 28 Hanoi announces that 1t 1s willing to resume negotiations if the 

United States will stop bombing above the 20th Parallel. The 

bombing ends on December 31. 
Dec 31 24,000 U.S. troops remain in South Vietnam; 312 killed in action. 



SIGNIFICANT INDIVIDUALS 

Vietnamese Americans Others 

Bu1 D1em Dean Acheson Mao Zedong 

Le Due Tho Splro Agnew Zhou Enlai 

Nguyen Van Thieu Ellsworth Bunker 

Pham Van Dong Clark Clifford 

Vo Nguyen G1ap Gerald Ford 

Xuan Thuy Averlll Harrlman 

Hubert Humphrey 

Henry Kissinger 

Melvln Laird 

Robert McNamara 

Richard M. Nixon 



So 
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FATEFUL DECISION 5, MINING OF HAIPHONG HARBOR 

U.S. President : Richard M. Nixon Time : 1972 

Richard Nixon was elected President 1n 1968, promising an early resolution 
1n Vietnam. But Nixon, like Lyndon Johnson, found himself Increasingly 
Isolated 1n the White House by rising tides of anti-war public opinion as 
his efforts to end the fighting 1n Vietnam dragged on without definitive 
success throughout most of his first term 1n office. 

1968 was a crucial and tragic year 1n American history. Johnson's policies, 
seeking victory in Vietnam by committing more than a half million American 
troops to the battle there and maintaining massive bombing of North Vietnam, 
were clearly ineffective in overcoming Vletcong and North Vietnamese 
resolve. On January 31, the Vietcong launched the series of attacks known 
as the Tet Offensive against over a hundred South Vietnamese cities and 
towns, including Saigon. Although they did not achieve their major goal of 
Igniting general uprisings against the government 1n the south, and suf- 
fered terrible casualties decimating their prime forces for a period of 
years, the Vletcong demonstrated that they were able to attack cities as 
well as dominate the rural areas of South Vietnam. A major effect of this 
offensive was a sudden and dramatic decline 1n support of the war among the 
American public. In spite of rising protests and rising casualties among 
American troops, that support had declined only moderately, hovering around 
a fifty-five/forty-four percent split between those who favored a tougher 
policy to achieve victory and those who advocated withdrawal. After Tet 
public support for Johnson's Vietnam policy fell to twenty-six percent, 
reflected 1n an outpouring of public criticism by influential clergy, busi- 
ness leaders, educators and the media. In Stanley Karnow's words, these 
previous presidential supporters now characterized the war as a "futile 
conflict, which threatened to divide and torment the nation Internally as 
well as dissipate Its global assets...". 

By midwinter, most of Johnson's advisors, Including formerly enthusiastic 
supporters of military escalation, had also lost hope 1n the military 
options. McGeorge Bundy, George Ball and Bill Meyers had resigned. When 
Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara, champion of American know-how, 
publicly revealed his disillusionment with the failure of the bombing at 
Senate Armed Services Committee hearings 1n 1967, Johnson replaced him with 
Clark Clifford. In truth, as McNamara said, bombing North Vietnam had not 
prevented supplies from reaching South Vietnam, 1t had not damaged the 
agrarian economy of North Vietnam, and 1t would not Induce the North 
Vietnamese leaders to negotiate. But the Senate hearings had been 
orchestrated by Mississippi Senator John Stennls to demonstrate that 
planning had been done by "unskilled civilian amateurs" 1n such a way as to 
"shackle the professional military experts." With the mood of many 
Americans still expressed by a popular bumper stl "k.er reading, "Win or Get 
Out", Johnson chose to keep trying to win and, after the 1967 hearings, 
eased previous restrictions to permit an extentlon of targets to sites 
within the city perimeters of Hanoi and Haiphco. The mining of Haiphong 
Harbor was also considered, as 1t originally had been in 1963 and again 
after the Tonkin Gulf Resolution, but was rejectid. 
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By 1968, even before the shock of Tet, street protests against the war were 
Increasing. With almost half a million troops 1n Vietnam as the year 
opened, 15,000 had died since the first combat troops landed 1n 1965. 
A million and a half tons of bombs had been dropped on Vietnam, more than 
fell on Europe 1n all of World War II. In spite of all this, the war was 
deadlocked. President Johnson was beleaguered by forces on the right 
pushing for further escalation; frustrated by the growing, highly-vocal, 
anti-war movement; and the target of attempts within his own party to 
recruit candidates to run against him 1n the 1968 Presidential primaries. 

In the New Hampshire primary, Minnesota Senator Eugene McCarthy almost 
defeated Johnson, running on a peace platform. Shortly thereafter, Robert 
Kennedy announced his candidacy on the same Issue. In late March, a group 
of Johnson's trusted advisors, dubbed the "Wise Men", met with him to 
recommend "a sweeping re-evaluat1on of America's whole policy toward 
Vietnam". This move was led by Secretary of Defense Clark Clifford, whose 
previous support of Johnson's policies had already been eroded by events 
when he assumed his office on March 1. "Johnson was finally persuaded by his 
advisors' almost unanimous stance against the war. He conceded to Dean 
Acheson's telling point that the Saigon regime did not have the people's 
support 1n South Vietnam and the Johnson administration did not have the 
American people's support for the war. Acheson, who had originally 
influenced Truman to support the French, now said, "...we're trying 
to... force the enemy to sue for peace. It won't happen - at least not 1n 
any time the American people will permit." These were not new insights, 
having been advanced by dissenters to escalation since the late 1940s. But 
even though their truth was now Inescapable, neither Johnson nor Nixon was 
able or willing to dismantle the structure of motivation and justification 
that had exacted such a price during the years of build-up and commitment 
to the goal of victory. 

On March 31, 1968, Johnson announced 1n a speech that he was restricting 
United States air strikes to an area south of the twentieth parallel, and 
that he was authorizing the opening of negotiations with the communists - 
points agreed on with his advisors. He also, on his own private decision, 
withdrew his candidacy for another term as President. The offer to negotiate 
was accepted, and 1n mid-May talks began 1n Paris between an American dele- 
gation headed by Averlll HarMman and a North Vietnamese group headed by 
Xuan Thuy. These talks did not progress. It took another five years to 
reach a truce agreement. The number of Americans killed 1n Vietnam during 
that period exceeded the total of previous deaths, and the country was rent 
by Internal dissent and strife. 

Some of that strife took place before the 1968 election. On April 4, 
Martin Luther King, Jr. was assassinated in Memphis, generating a series of 
riots. Dr. King had become a leader 1n the anti-war movement, stressing 
his concerns that the civil rights and economic programs comprising 
Johnson's domestic breat Society were being lost 1n the use of national 
resources for the Vietnam War. He also deplored the death and suffering 
on all sides. On June 5, Robert Kennedy was assassinated 1n Los Angeles 
after winning the California Democratic primary. At the Democratic 
National Convention 1n Chicago 1n July, Vice President Hubert Humphrey was 
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nominated to a background of riots outside the convention hall as hordes of 
young anti-war protesters were chased, tear-gassed and beaten by Chicago 
pol 1ce. 

Richard Nixon benefited from the disarray of the Democratic Party 1n eking 
out a narrow win over Humphrey, saddled with his public loyalty to Johnson 
until too late 1n the campaign to establish his own anti-war position. 
Nixon promised to "end the war and win the peace" and was purported to have 
a "secret plan" to do so. 

Nixon relinquished the Idea of a military victory 1n Vietnam, but, no less 
than Johnson, he was determined not to be ''the first President of the 
United States to lose a war." He planned to frighten the North Vietnamese 
into submission by convincing them that he was willing to annihilate them 
if they did not negotiate a quick peace. President Elsenhower had done 
much the same thing in Korea when peace talks bogged down, hinting that he 
would use atomic weapons. As Nixon explained it to H.R. Haldeman, White 
House Chief of Staff and a close associate, 

I call 1t the Madman Theory, Bob. I want the North 
Vietnamese to believe that I've reached the point where I 
might do anything to stop the war. We'll just slip the 
word to them that, "For God's sake, you know Nixon is 
obsessed about Communists. We can't restrain him when 
he's angry - and he has his hand on the nuclear button" - 
and Ho Chi M1nh himself will be 1n Paris 1n two days 
begging for peace. 

In addition to setting himself up as a madman, N1>on at various times 
during his first term considered approaching the Soviet Union or even China 
to Intercede with North Vietnam. He was above all Interested 1n empha- 
sizing foreign policy 1n his administration, and he made a crucial, 
although impulsive, choice of Henry Kissinger as the diplomatic strategist 
to translate his Ideas Into reality. Kissinger, a teenage refugee with his 
family from Nazi Germany 1n 1938, was at forty-five a brilliant and ambi- 
tious Harvard academician who had made a career 1n government, most notably 
as an advisor to New York Governor Nelson Rockefeller. He had looked down 
on Nixon as an ant1 -communist fanatic, but he readily accepted the call to 
the corridors of power as National Security Advisor. In his own words to an 
Interviewer, "What Interests me 1s what you can do with power." 

Nixon and Kissinger were united 1n the opinion that foreign affairs should 
be conducted from the White House. Nixon directed Kissinger to 
"revitalize" the National Security Council and select Its members. They 
developed a decision-making structure putting Kissinger 1n charge of a 
number of committees through which he controlled recommendations to the 
President. This arrangement limited the Influence of the State Department, 
the Defense Department, the Pentagon and the CIA, and has been referred to 
as "a seizure of power unprecedented 1n modern American foreign policy". 
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Nixon's Vietnam policy included a return to the strategy of bombing North 
Vietnam. It was clear to him that the effectiveness of this strategy 
depended on the South Vietnamese army's ability to hold territory. He also 
knew that the government of South Vietnamese President Thleu was weak, 
fragmented, and could fall at any time. The air war against North Vietnam, 
suspended by President Johnson on October 31, 1968, was restarted 1n ear- 
nest 1n April 1972. In the face of North Vietnamese offensives reaching to 
within eighty miles of Saigon, Operation Linebacker I, as 1t was called, 
was designed first to warn the North Vietnamese that Americans would reta- 
liate north of the demilitarized zone (DMZ) 1f the offensive continued; 
second, to cut North Vietnamese transportation and supply lines to the 
south; and third, to destroy stockpiles of food, military supplies and 
equipment. 

These were familiar goals for the bombing, and had not been successful 
earlier. Nixon, therefore, reconsidered the mining of Haiphong Harbor, a 
step that he finally implemented 1n 1972 as his first term was drawing to a 
close without marked success in the ongoing peace negotiations with North 
Vietnam. Before he reached that final decision, however, he employed other 
strategies. He Initially Instituted a policy of n V1etnam1zat1on" , phased 
withdrawal of American ground troops. He authorized secret negotiations 
outside Paris between Kissinger and North Vietnamese envoy Le Due Tho. He 
explored attempts to preserve South Vietnam as an Independent entity - his 
primary objective - by trying to Isolate North Vietnam from Its major sup- 
porters, the Soviet Union and China. The President favored the "linkage" 
concept originally developed by Kissinger, in which American concessions to 
achieve detente would require Soviet and Chinese pressure on North Vietnam 
to end the war. Kissinger, trying his best to negotiate an arms control 
summit between the United States and the USSR, resisted applying linkage in 
this Instance. Primarily concerned with the International balance of 
power, he was willing to accept an armistice 1n Vietnam that would not 
necessarily guarantee South Vietnam's long-term survival. In contrast, 
Nixon wanted to achieve a durable peace agreement that, while not consti- 
tuting victory, would at least prevent an appearance of defeat. He had 
proposed a mutual withdrawal from South Vietnam of American and North 
Vietnamese forces. Kissinger was willing to forego this proposal, clearly 
unacceptable to the North Vietnamese, and hinted as much to the Soviets on 
a secret mission to Moscow to discuss the arms summit. 

In addition to bombing North Vietnam, Instituting V1etnam1zat1on and pro- 
posing linkage to the Soviets, Nixon had also secretly expanded the war 
Into Cambodia 1n March 1969 by bombing areas considered sanctuaries for the 
North Vietnamese. In the spring of 1970, American and South Vietnamese 
forces attacked supposed communist sanctuaries 1n Cambodia, and 1n 1971, 
South Vietnamese forces began Incursions Into Laos against the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail, along which North Vietnam sent supplies and troops. Public 
discovery of the bombing through the press, and Axon's announcement of the 
Cambodian Invasion, swelled anti-war protests, "wo massive peaceful pro- 
tests 1n the fall of 1969, known as "moratoriums" had restored to the anti- 
war movement much of the respect that 1t had loot 1n the streets of 
Chicago. Karnow describes the first moratorium, on October 15, in this 
way: 
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A quarter of a million people converged en Washington, 
thousands of them following the widow of Martin Luther 
King, Jr., 1n a candlelight procession through the 
Capitol. Huge crowds assembled peaceably 1n New York, 
Boston, Miami, Detroit and other cities to listen to 
speakers ranging from familiar opponents of the war like 
David Del linger and Dr. Benjamin Spock to former Supreme 
Court Justice Arthur Goldberg... . 

President Nixon sought public support with a well-received speech asking 
for time to carry out his "plan to end the war", presented as a combination 
of Vietnamizatlon, a willingness to compromise with the communists 1f they 
recognized the Saigon government, and the backup of "strong and effective 
measures" 1f they escalated their military actions. Vice President Splro 
Agnew was assigned the lower ground of attacking the liberals and the news 
media as a "small, and unelected elite" unrepresentative of America. 
However, a second moratorium on November 15 as even more successful than the 
first. During this time the public was learning about American actions in 
Vietnam, such as the massacre of civilians at Mylal village, which continued 
to raise serious moral questions about the nature and conduct of the war. 

The Invasion of Cambodia, publicly announced 1n a televised address by 
President Nixon on April 30, 1970, crystal 1zed the unrest against the war 
stirred up by the secret bombings of Cambodia and Laos, the Mylal massacre, 
and the CIA-sponsored "Phoenix" operation 1n South Vietnam, 1n which 
U.S. -trained military, police and civilian officials of the Saigon govern- 
ment Infiltrated peasant villages to Identify and arrest or kill communist 
cadres. This latter operation resulted 1n many Innocent deaths and was 
condemned as "mass murder" by the anti-war movement. Worse than the pur- 
poseful arrests and killings was the operation's degeneration Into a quota 
exercise marked by payoffs and distortion of statistics on a "body count" 
basis. To fill the quotas, everyone killed 1n a skirmish was labeled 
Vietcong. 

Campus protests proliferated, with students marching and attacking and 
occupying buildings. In a confrontation between national guardsmen and 
students at Kent State University 1n Ohio on May 4, 1970, the guardsmen 
shot Into the crowd of protesters, killing four young people. This Inci- 
dent generated protests across the country. To quote Karnow's description, 

More than four hundred universities and colleges shut 
down as students and demonstrators staged strikes, and 
nearly a hundred thousand demonstrators marched on 
Washington, encircling the White House and other govern- 
ment buildings. 

By March 1971, polls showed that support for Nixon's conduct of the war had 
dropped to thirty-four percent with fifty-one percent of Americans believing 
that the conflict was "morally wrong." Substantial withdrawal of combat 
troops from Vietnam was proceeding, but morale an.ong the remaining American 
troops in Vietnam was rapidly deteriorating. Drug addiction became a 
serious problem. 

CO 
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Friction among groups 1n a unit, Including racial tensions, led to fights 
often started by men high on liquor and drugs. Officers were attacked by 
their men, some killed by "fragging 1 ', fragmentation grenade attacks. 
Meanwhile, military operations launched by the South Vietnamese army only 
Illustrated Its general Ineptitude and reluctance to engage the enemy. In 
spite of years of training of Its top officers by the Americans, they were 
not prepared to provide the kind of leadership needed. They were products 
of a system that rewarded loyalty over competence and promotion over vic- 
tory. They avoided risks and looked to Saigon rather than to the field of 
battle. 

Underlying all of the tactical and political maneuvering to end the war 
through Nixon's various plans were the ongoing secret meetings between 
Kissinger and North Vietnamese representative Le Due Tho. These meetings 
began in February 1970 and were held concurrently with the also ongoing 
official Peace Conference 1n Paris. Although the United States had pledged 
to South Vietnamese President Nguyen Van Thleu that no agreement would be 
made without his approval, both Nixon and Kissinger welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to strike a compromise with North Vietnam. The latter government 
hoped to estrange the United States from Its Saigon ally and to gain 
through negotiation the goals that had been denied them by lack of a clear 
military victory. Kissinger was hampered by the growing domestic opposi- 
tion to the war and a strong desire to find a solution before the 1972 
elections. The North Vietnamese were not constrained by either of these 
obstacles. Le Due Tho was adamant 1n rejecting the Nixon proposal of mutual 
withdrawal. There was clearly no way 1n which the North Vietnamese would 
leave the south, even 1f all American troops were withdrawn. In the fall 
of 1970, therefore, Nixon publicly proposed the "standstill ceasefire" 
Idea, which was hailed 1n Congress but also turned down by the North 
Vietnamese, who were holding out for the replacement of the Thleu regime 
with a coalition government 1n Saigon favoring "peace, Independence and 
democracy." Nixon himself backed away from the standstill offer soon after 
he made it. 

Thus the "marathon dialogue" between Kissinger and Le Due Tho continued. 
Karnow describes Le Due Tho as "a professional revolutionary for whom nego- 
tiations were a form of protracted guerrilla warfare." There was constant 
haggling over details with no substantive progress., By early 1972, more 
than 400,000 soldiers had been withdrawn from Vietnam. American battle 
deaths were down to ten a week. At this point, Nixon revealed Kissinger's 
secret negotiations with the North Vietnamese. These negotiations were 
actually further troubled by the major withdrawals, and the loss of 
American military power on the ground 1n Vietnam as a negotiating asset. 
It also seemed likely that troop withdrawals would lead to corresponding 
reductions 1n financial aid to South Vietnam, 1n the absence of pressure 
on Congress to vote for 1t on the rationale that our field troops needed 
support. At this juncture 1t appeared to Nixon and Kissinger that planned 
overtures to China and the Soviet Union mlcht also offer paths to peace 1n 
Vietnam. 

Truly dramatic changes were 1n the offing, as breakthroughs 1n United 
States relations with both China and* the Soviet Union were explored. After 
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complicated negotiations, Nixon made a trip to Beijing 1n February 1972. 
He and Kissinger discussed Vietnam with Chinese Prime Minister Zhou Enlal 
without receiving any clear commitment. Nevertheless, the very presence of 
Nixon and Kissinger 1n China alarmed the North Vietnamese, who distrusted 
the Chinese with good cause since Zhou had .undercut them at Geneva 1n 1954. 
The Chinese welcomed the United States, 1n part as a barrier to Soviet 
threats to their territory. The two nations had been rivals since the 
aftermath of the Cuban Missile Crisis 1n the Kennedy administration. 

The North Vietnamese and Vletcong launched a major offensive on March 30, 
1972, 1n the midst of Nixon's approaches to China and the USSR. Nixon had 
warned Brezhnev that their scheduled late spring meeting might be cancelled 
if the North Vietnamese were allowed to begin an offensive "designed to 
humiliate us." The Soviets, 1n fact, had such limited control over Hanoi 
that Brezhnev could give only a vague response. 

The North Vietnamese believed that "military success dictates diplomatic 
success", and hoped to advance their negotiating position with the Americans 
through a decisive victory. They also hoped to influence the American elec- 
tion campaign and to retain Soviet and Chinese support by demonstrating 
their strength. As with the Tet offensive, they accepted frightful 
casualties to achieve limited gains, again proving their willingness to 
sacrifice 1n order to win, 

The successful communist effort reaffirmed Nixon's conviction that an uncon- 
ditional American withdrawal from Vietnam "would doom the Saigon regime - 
and his own reputation." The day after the communist attack began, he put 
the "madman theory" Into practice, ordering B-52s and other United States 
planes to bomb targets 1n North Vietnam. He aTso reopened plans to bomb 
Hanoi and mine Haiphong Harbor. 

This was the point at which Nixon and Kissinger's views diverged. 
Kissinger was scheduled to make a secret trip to Moscow 1n April to arrange 
the Nixon-Brezhnev meeting. While Instructed to "hang tough" and invoke 
linkage, Kissinger on his own Initiative went beyond discussions on Vietnam 
to arms control, satisfying himself that Brezhnev wanted a summit meeting 
"at almost any cost." He also implied an American willingness to concede on 
the "mutual withdrawal" proposal previously reimposed by Nixon. He returned 
to Washington to find the President exclusively occupied with Vietnam. Even 
though Kissinger was due to resume talks with Le Due Tho, Nixon had deter- 
mined to bomb Hanoi and Haiphong on May 5, three days after the beginning of 
those talks. By May 8, he had decided to mine Haiphong Harbor and to 
announce his decision 1n advance of the action that night. 

There was predictable dissension among Nixon's advisors about both the 
extended bombing attacks and the decision to mine the harbor. Kissinger 
opposed anything that would lead to a break in the newly-developing rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union and China. Secretary of Defense Melvln Laird 
reiterated his belief that American action shoulr be concentrated on South 
Vietnam and Vietnamlzation. CIA Director Richard Helms reminded the 
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President that his agency's reports Indicated that these actions would fall 
1n their purpose. Both Vice President Splro Agnew and Secretary of the 
Treasury John Connally supported Nixon and urged him to go ahead with his 
plan of action. Nixon was already determined to do so, convinced that only 
a major show of American strength could bring about "peace with honor." 

In his televised speech announcing the Impending mining, however, Nixon 
took a moderate tone, offering the North Vietnamese an olive branch 1n the 
form of several proposals. These Included United States withdrawal from 
Vietnam within four months of a ceasefire and release of American POWs; 
suggestions that the Issue of reunification should be an Internal settlement 
negotiated by the Vietnamese themselves; and a restatement of Kissinger's 
Indirect offer to drop the mutual withdrawal qualification. 

Reaction to the mining from the Soviet Union and China was surprisingly 
mild. They Issued only routine disapproval statements, even though most of 
the twenty-seven freighters blocked 1n the harbor were Soviet. Clearly, the 
Soviet Union cared more about the proposed summit than the Interests of the 
North Vietnamese, who once again felt betrayed by their Soviet and Chinese 
"allies". Nixon's popularity at home 1n the wake of this successful mili- 
tary and diplomatic coup soared to a sixty percent approval rating, con- 
vincing the North Vietnamese that he would easily win the 1972 Presidential 
election, depriving them of their hopes of dealing with anti-war Democrat 
George McGovern. With their own military offensive now played out, they 
returned to the verbal offensive at the bargaining table. 

The North Vietnamese well realized the difference 1n their relative nego- 
tiating strength at this point 1n 1972 compared to that they enjoyed after 
defeating the French at D1en B1en Phu 1n 1954. Yet, they had lost their 
advantage in 1954 because of Zhou Enlal's collusion with the French and the 
Soviets. Le Due Tho moderated his previous demands, most particularly for 
the removal of South Vietnamese President Thleu, while the North Vietnamese 
consolidated their hold on the territories won 1n their offensive, most 
especially those 1n the Mekong Delta. Le Due Tho now agreed with the 
American position that political and military Issues could be settled 
separately. Assuming an American concern with reaching an agreement before 
the Presidential election, he offered "a very realistic and very simple 
proposal". The United States and North Vietnam would, between them, 
arrange a ceasefire, organize American troop withdrawal, prisoner exchanges 
and other military matters. Political problems would be left to the 
opposing Vietnamese sides. They would form an Interim body, later known as 
the "council of national reconciliation", composed of Saigon government, 
communist and "neutral" representatives, to supervise eventual elections 
and theoretically achieve permanent peace. In the Interval, as Karnow puts 
It, 



the Saigon regime and the Vletcong would continue as 
distinct entitles, their respective armies remaining 1n 
the areas each controlled, the pattern is crazy as spots 
on a leopard. 
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Kissinger was elated and satisfied with this proposal, which met his 
globally-based concerns and assured an early American departure from 
Vietnam. His own aides pointed out the flaws, primarily the lack of any 
guarantee for the Saigon regime's safety and the acceptance of a continued 
presence of North Vietnamese troops 1n the south. These conditions por- 
tended a resumption of fighting between the two sides, even more likely 
because there was no guarantee that the Vietnamese would cooperate to form 
the council of reconciliation or take moves to assure a durable peace. In 
the event of a resumption of fighting, the communists held a decided mili- 
tary advantage because of the territory occupied 1n their offensive. 
Kissinger angrily rejected his aides' "n1t-p1ck1ng" as they scrutinized 
details of the agreement text. "You don't understand," he told them. "I 
want to meet their terms. I want to reach an agreement. I want to end 
this war before the election. It can be done, and 1t will be done." 

Even so, 1t was not to be done quickly or smoothly. To reassure Thieu, who 
had been instructed to "seize as much territory as possible" 1n the Saigon 
region, massive shipments of military equipment were delivered to his 
government with the Important proviso under the Paris agreement that they 
could be replaced. Among other advantages, this program, called Operation 
Enhance Plus, gave the Saigon regime the fourth largest air force 1n the 
world. In addition, United States military bases in South Vietnam were 
transferred to Saigon's ownership to prevent the necessity of observing a 
clause 1n the Paris agreement requiring that they be dismantled. 

Despite these efforts and personal assurances from Kissinger of U.S. 
loyalty, South Vietnamese President Thieu almost managed to scuttle the 
agreement with demands for major amendments to the agreement and for the 
recognition of South Vietnam as a sovereign state. This would, 1n effect, 
nullify the communist struggle for reunification. The United States posi- 
tion 1n this regard was, as Karnow states,- "...the supreme Irony of the 
moment. After fighting for years to defend South Vietnam's Independence, 
the Unitea States was now denying Its legitimacy." Ironically, Richard 
Nixon was Vice President when, during the Elsenhower administration, the 
decision was made to recognize D1em and the establishment of the South 
Vietnamese State in defiance of the 1954 Geneva Accords. 

Now, however, Nixon was attempting to bring Thieu Into line with threats to 
cut off aid. Hoping that Thieu would realize the weakness of his position 
and acquiesce 1n the agreement without further trouble, Nixon postponed 
signing the accord. This only led to a denunciation of the agreement by 
Thieu, compounded by a call for the destruction of all North Vietnamese 
troops 1n the south. The North Vietnamese countered by releasing a summary 
of the agreement along with the accusation that the United States was 
attempting to sabotage 1t. In late October, Kissinger stepped 1n to try to 
reassure the North Vietnamese of U.S. sincerity in support of the agreement 
and to convince Thieu that the administration was determined on a compro- 
mise. He announced 1n a televised press conference that 

We believe that peace 1s at hand... . W* believe that 
an agreement 1s within sight. 
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These words, marking Kissinger's television debut, have since become both 
famous and highly criticized as leading to Inflated expectations 1n the 
United States. Nixon was alarmed by what he considered a show of weakness 
toward the communists, but Issued his own statement, leaving hope for a 
swift compromise 1n an agreement that still had "differences to be 
resolved." The American people obviously shared that hope, re-electing 
Nixon 1n a landslide. 

Talks dragged on Into December. On the thirteenth of that month, Le Due Tho 
left to return to Hanoi for Instructions. The talks once again appeared 
deadlocked. Nixon, who had Instructed Kissinger to submit Thleu's demands 
to Le Due Tho but also to complete the agreement by Inauguration Day on 
January 20, Issued an ultimatum to North Vietnam to "begin talking seriously 
within seventy-two hours - or else." Even as both sides now Issued state- 
ments to the effect that, as Kissinger put 1t, the settlement was "ninety- 
nine percent completed" and 1n the communist view, a "very small number" of 
technical difficulties remained, Nixon lost patience with words. Since the 
North Vietnamese cited "fundamental differences" remaining, without further 
ado he authorized Operation Linebacker II, which became known as the 
"Christmas Bombings". Nearly 3,000 missions were flown 1n eleven days 
beginning December 18 over the heavily populated area between Haiphong and 
Hanoi. On January 8, Le Due Tho was back at the negotiating table. By the 
next day, their differences were resolved. Thleu had received a final ulti- 
matum from Nixon to agree or be left to survive on his own. He gave 1n, 
recognizing that he could not, as he said, "allow myself the luxury" of 
holding out against America. The formal peace agreement was signed 1n Paris 
on January 27, 1973. 

Nixon asserted that, "We have finally achieved peace with honor." Historians 
have questioned whether either was achieved, although years later President 
Ronald Reagan lauded the Vietnam War as a "noble cause". Some writers claim 
that the collapse of communism 1n eastern Europe and the Soviet Union prove 
the Vietnam War was justified and effective as part of the ant1-commun1st 
struggle by the west. 

The military initiatives undertaken 1n the Nixon administration, however, 
were not carried out 1n a struggle to contain world communism. They were 
intended to punish the North Vietnamese sufficiently to force them to nego- 
tiate an end to the war, and to deprive them of resources necessary to con- 
tinue the war. The mining of Haiphong Harbor, particularly since the 
Chinese and Soviets acceded to 1t on the basis of their greater goals, 
effectively denied the North Vietnamese the ability to rely on military suc- 
cess. Without the resources and supplies their allies had been providing, 
North Vietnam replaced the battlefield with the battle of negotiation. 

The peace agreement as finally signed was scarcity different in any detail 
from the draft offered in October. The Christmas bombing, while it may 
have hastened Le Due Tho's return to Paris, did not result 1n the Insertion 
of any provisions shoring up the South Vietnamese government or Improving 
chances for a peaceful political solution to the issue of reunification. 
It served primarily as a reassurance to Thleu, and a warning to the North 
Vietnamese, that Nixon would "not hesitate to bomb North Vietnam again should 
the armistice break down. The 'madman theory' was no abstraction." 
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This fifth fateful decision is both related to and different from the 
earlier ones. The actions undertaken 1n 1972 - most specifically the 
mining of Haiphong Harbor - did not represent new or original ideas, since 
they had been considered 1n an earlier administration. The objective of 
the Nixon administration was decidedly different - not victory, but exit. 
To achieve this objective, President Nixon dramatically escalated the 
nature of United States military action when he ordered the mining of 
Haiphong Harbor. This step deprived North Vietnam of crucial military and 
other supplies from the Soviet Union and China, crippling Its ability to 
continue the war. Similarly, the bombing around Hanoi Included formerly 
off-limits military targets and was. carried out by B-52 bombers with a 
capacity for inflicting destruction much greater than that of the aircraft 
used in the Johnson administration. Nixon demonstrated his Intention to 
devastate North Vietnam militarily and economically in pursuit of his 
administration's goal of a settlement. His decision to mine and to bomb 
served his immediate purpose, but did not alter the final outcome of the 
war or further either the democratic or ant1-commun1st goals originally 
proclaimed by the Truman and Eisenhower administrations. 

The mining of Haiphong Harbor has been labeled a success because it 
accomplished the objective of bringing the North Vietnamese back into nego- 
tiations with positions sufficiently modified to produce the draft 
agreement proposed by Le Due Tho in October 1972, and accepted by Kissinger 
as a basis for ending the war. As we have seen, this draft was in essence 
the same as the final agreement signed 1n January 1973, with the flaws 
cited by the President and by Kissinger's aides unaffected by the Christmas 
bombing. The agreement actually reverted to the "standstill ceasefire" 
proposal briefly offered an,1 then denied by President Nixon 1n October 1970. 
The question has persisted over time, with considerable controversy, as to 
whether the two sides could have arrived at the same agreement then as they 
did two painful years later. Karnow believes that they could not, because 
neither side was then ready to compromise. Both were unwilling to deal 
from weakness, both continuing to seek an improved bargaining position 
through a stronger battlefield position. Yet 1n the end, the resolution in 
1972 of the two major points dividing the sides in 1970 led to the agreement. 
The United States gave up its Insistence on mutual withdrawal and the North 
Vietnamese dropped their demand for Thieu's resignation. 

The peace settlement of 1973 provided only "an Interlude" preceding "the 
beginning. . .of the third Indochina War", as Stanley Karnow predicted at the 
time. The Americans came home - troops and prisoners, the last American 
prisoners leaving Hanoi in March. The South Vietnamese army, a million men 
with American equipment, began retaking communist-conquered territory. But 
by late spring 1974, it was lost again. In 1975, the North Vietnamese and 
Vletcong mounted serious offensives culminating in their occupation of 
Saigon on April 30, and the reunification of Vietnam by military force 
along the same political lines that would have resulted from national elec- 
tions in 1956, had they been permitted to take place then. Ho Ch 1 Minh, 
who had died in 1969, did not survive the Intervening twenty years of war to 
become his reunited country's President. Vietnamese and Americans totaling 
into the millions also failed to survive to the final resolution. 
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SUGGESTED STUDENT READINGS 
(See Appendix A) 

Henry A. Kissinger Reveals the U.S. Negotiating Position, 1972. 
..^^Negotiating Position of the Provisional Revolutionary Government, 1972. 

Frpm Porter, Ed., Vietnam : 
~~ Document 303, News Conference by Presidential Assistant for National 

Security Affairs, Henry Kissinger, January 26, 1972. 
"szg^ 5 -**- Document 304, Communique Supplement on Talks Leading to Bombing 
Cessation, April 20, 1972. 

- Document 305, Address to the Nation by Nixon, May 8, 1972. 

- Document 306, News Conference of Kissinger, May 9, 1972. 

- Document 307, News Conference of Special Advisor to the DRV 
. Delegation to the Paris Peace Talks Le Due Tho, 1n Paris, May 12, 

1972. 



SUGGESTED STUDENT BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Karnow, Ch. 15, 16. 

See also reference 1n Additional Teacher References to the article "The 
Impact of the Antiwar Movement" by Melvin Small. 



SUGGESTED STUDENT ACTIV T TIES 

1. This activity 1s designed to help students assess foreign policy objec- 
tives that nations assert publicly, and to compare those with 
underlying, less publicly-acknowledged goals. 

a) Students should understand the concepts of negotiation, compromise, 
national Interest, national security and world politics with par- 
ticular reference to the global role played by super powers such as 
the United States and the Soviet Union were at the time of the Cold 
War. 

b) Based on prior knowledge of the time period and American relations 
with major Southeastern Asian countries, students should 11st their 
assumptions of United States foreign policy objectives toward 
Vietnam. They should repeat the process with regard to North 
Vietnamese foreign policy. There should be a minimum of three 
objectives 1n each case. 

c) Students should then read: 

- Henry Kissinger Reveals the U.S. Nerct1at1ng Position, 1972. 

- Negotiating Position of the Provisional Revolutionary Government, 
1972. 

■ News Conference by Presidential Assistant for National Security 
Affairs Henry Kissinger, January 26, 1972. 
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Based on this reading, compare the positions expressed with those 
previously listed by students. Questions can be raised as to: 

- differences between public statements and actual domestic or 
International situations Influencing their policies; 

- presumed loyalties of allies; 

- alternative approaches that might better serve their respective 
national interests. 

d) Students can then develop an alternative position statement for 
each country reflecting this analysis. 

2. This activity Is designed to help students consider the merits of mili- 
tary force as an effective means to achieve negotiating goals. 

a) Students should read Documents 304, 305, 306, 307. 

b) Organize a debate or a panel discussion around the following: 
RESOLUTION: Let it be resolved: The use of military force 1s an 
effective means of forcing negotiations toward a determined goal. 

The debate or panel discussion should initially revolve around the spe- 
cific case of the mining of Haiphong Harbor, and the bombing of North 
Vietnam (the Christmas bombing). Students should consider the economic 
pressure Included in damage caused by bombing and trade interruption 
caused by the mining. They should also consider the effect of the 
responses of the Soviet Union and China to the U.S. actions. 

The discussion should then be expanded to allow consideration of 
current or recent events Including efforts to negotiate a settlement of 
fighting among various contending groups 1n Bosnia, attempts to restore 
the elected government in Haiti, and the long-standing efforts to 
achieve peace settlements 1n the Middle East. 

In preparation for this activity, or as a follow-up to 1t, students can 
be assigned research topics to find examples of similar uses of mili- 
tary power to achieve negotiating concessions. 



SUGGESTED ADDITIONAL TEACHER REFERENCES 
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Nixon, Richard M. RNt Memoirs of Richard Nixon , 2 Vols. New York: 
Warner Books, 1979, p. 605., 

Porter, Vietnam Documents , Vol II, Document 305, "Address to the Nation by 
Nixon," May 8, 1972. 

Safire, William. Before the Fall. An Inside View of the Pre-Watergate 
White House . Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1975. 

Small, Melvin, "The Impact of the Antiwar Movement" reprinted 1n Major 

Problems in the History of the Vietnam Wa r, Documents and Essays edited 
by Robert J. McMahon, D.C. Heath and Company, p. 495-502. From 
Johnson, Nixon and the Doves , by Melvin Small, Rutgers University 
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find it in either of the references cited and could then be used as the 
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Stanton. Rise and Fal 1 , p. 344-5. 
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ADDITIONAL SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 



The following activities are general 1n nature, based upon summing up the 
theme of considering Issues of war and peace and developing alternatives to 
war in International conflict. 

1. In Its curriculum, Lessons of the Vietnam War , the Center for Social 
Studies Education cites five reasons that leaders use to commit 
nations to war: the five "P"s of Power, Prestige, Principle, Profit 
and Protection. 



a) Conduct a class discussion on the nature and merits of the five 
Ps, and the ways 1n which they apply to the Vietnam War. 

b) Add two others Ps: Price, the cost of war in human lives, suf- 
fering, and the destruction of resources; and Public Opinion. 
Consider the Vietnam War and other wars 1n terms of what was 
achieved and at what price. Discuss the following question: 

Is 1t possible to devise a measure for determining 
1f going to war is justified, and/or to set the price 
we are willing to accept as the result? In the 
Vietnam War, for example, what price were the North 
Vietnamese and V1et Cong willing to accept 1n com- 
parison with the Americans? To what degree did 
public opinion accept the price 1n each case? 



2. Historically, the United States has avoided standing armies 1n peace- 
time as "Inconsistent with the principles of republican government, 
dangerous to the liberties of a free people, and generally converted 
Into destructive engines for establishing despotism." Those 18th cen- 
tury words of the Continental Congress 1n 1784 have been refuted 1n the 
20th century as the Cold War led to the maintenance of a large United 
States military establishment spread aro'ind the globe 1n fulfillment of 
treaty obligations and 1n combat. During the same period, the power of 
the Executive Branch grew 1n comparison to that of Congress until it was 
the subject of a book called The Imperial Presidency , One of the 
President's most Important roles during these years was that of 
Commander- 1nCh1ef . We have seen how five presidents carried out that 
role 1n the Vietnam War. Reaction to that war led to changes 1n which 
the Congressional role has been reasserted over committing troops to 
combat and the press has become more forceful 1n questioning govern- 
ment policy 1n areas formerly con-ldered sensitive for national security 
reasons. Currently, military forces are being reduced. In the light of 
this progression of events, ask students to :ons1der any or all of the 
following: 
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a) What lessons should be learned from the decisions and events of the 
Vietnam War that you have studied in this unit? 
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b) To what extent do you think they have been learned, citing more 
recent events to prove your point? 

c) Can you Identify elements 1n more recent U.S. military actions, 
such as those 1n the Persian Gulf or 1n Somalia, that are similar 
to any 1n the Vietnam War? Any that are different? What are the 
reasons for such similarities and differences? 

d) What changes, 1f any, exist 1n the way President Clinton's 
administration approaches foreign policy decisions, especially with 
regard to International intervention with cr without use of mili- 
tary power, in comparison to the administration of Vietnam War 
presidents? Are these changes fcr the better or the worse? 

e) Is the United States in a different position as a world power today 
than it was 1n the 1960s and 1970s? If so, what are the 
differences and how should they affect United States policy? 
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DECISIONS ON VIETNAM: THE MORAL PERSPECTIVES 
by Sherl Smith 

The five fateful decisions which led to Increasing American Involvement 1n 
Vietnam, and ultimately to war, reveal circumstances and factors which 
often determine national actions. In retrospect, we are compelled to 
wonder whether those choices were wise or justified. Were these the right 
decisions? Strategically, the answer lies in determining whether they suc- 
cessfully furthered the policies of the United States. But that 1s not the 
only sense 1n which we may wonder whether these were the right decisions. 
Were these decisions, and policies they were Intended to Implement, 
justified from a moral point of view? 

Some historians and statesmen deny that moral considerations are meaningful 
or even possible 1n the conduct of national affairs, particularly 1n mat- 
ters of war. Does the language of morality have a place in these debates? 
Should we consider only strategy and national Interests 1n evaluating the 
choices made? In fact, the persistent and significant Issues of the 
Vietnam War are moral Issues. They are questions about the moral respon- 
sibilities of democratic governments and their citizens, the rights of the 
people of other nations, and the comparative weight our national Interests 
should be given when they conflict with these responsibilities and rights. 
Most Importantly, they are questions about the moral basis for military 
Interventions and about the conduct of the war 1n Vietnam. Any discussion 
of American Involvement 1n the Vietnam War must address these Issues. 

What are the Moral Perspectives? 

In any of these situations, how do we decide what ought to be done from the 
moral point of view? Traditional ethical theories, which are sets of 
moral principles and rules, provide a guide to determining which decisions 
are the right ones. 

Two basic moral viewpoints have been advanced 1n the history of ethics. 
Each presents significantly different evidence to support Its judgments 
about actions and policies. One traditional moral theory, consequential 1sm, 
1s the view that the results of actions determine right and wrong. Whatever 
will produce the greatest possible good for the greatest number 1s the 
right thing to do. From this perspective, as an example, a decision to 
violate an agreement could be justified on moral grounds 1f that action 
would have better results than any other alternatives. 

Rights or duties establish the basis for the second moral viewpoint, the 
theory that the moral character of actions determines right and wrong. 
Thus, actions such as telling the truth are Intrinsically right and lying 1s 
wrong. The consequences of telling the truth or lying are Irrelevant to 
judging right or wrong. From this perspective, violating an agreement could 
never be justified, even 1f that action would lead to good results, since 
breaking an agreement is always the wrong thing to do. 
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These two traditional moral viewpoints have recently been challenged by a 
perspective that focuses on the virtue and character of individuals, as 
Aristotle did, rather than judging their actions. This perspective suggests 
that we must consider moral virtue, defined as the character traits that 
make someone a good person, when we make decisions. We must ask, for 
example, "What kind of person will I be if I do this?" 

Are the consequences of an action, the kind of action Involved, or virtue, 
more Important to consider when we make moral decisions? The answer to this 
question 1s critical because 1t determines the evidence that we will use to 
decide what ought to be done from the moral point of view. Each individual 
must find the answer through thoughtful reflection on the nature of mora- 
lity Itself. 

Applying the Perspectives of Morality 

Applying moral perspectives to decisions requires careful consideration of 
several aspects of a situation. These steps should be part of any process 
in which a decision must be made, whether the Issues are moral, strategic or 
personal. 

First, clear, reliable Information 1s crucial to grasping the context which 
requires a decision. Any Issues about what the facts are must be resolved, 
1f possible. 

Second, the problem must be clearly and accurately defined. Since complss 
situations may Involve several Issues, Issues must be distinguished, iden- 
tified clearly and addressed Individually. The problems faced by 
Presidents in Vietnam, for example, often had strategic, legal and moral 
dimensions, which should have been clarified and addressed. 

Third, as many alternative solutions as possible must be generated for each 
problematic situation. We must be creative 1n developing additional 
options to the obvious solutions to avoid a common source of poor deci- 
sions, overlooking alternative choices. 

Fourth, when we have the facts straight, the problem has been clearly Iden- 
tified, and alternative solutions have been generated, the key step 
remains: What criteria or standard will be used to make a decision? What 
determines the best solution? Although we may not often reflect on this 
step 1n making decisions, it 1s critical. We cannot evaluate whatever 
choices we have before us until we decide what test the right answer must 
satisfy. For moral decisions, we must determine which standard of morality 
to apply: rights and duties, consequences, or virtues. 

In any case, the standard that 1s used to make a decision will define the 
evidence to be considered 1n examining alternatives. For example, 1f we 
believe consequences are the most significant factor 1n making moral deci- 
sions, we need to predict the results of each alternative and weigh them to 
determine which choice 1s the right one. If the standard of moral duties 
1s imposed Instead, the quastlon to raise 1s whe;^ our duties lie 1n the 
situation under consideration. 
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When this sort of thoughtful and systematic analysis 1s complete, one 
alternative solution should emerge as the one that 1s best supported by the 
evidence available. What remains 1s to resolve to do the right thing. 

This kind of analysis can be applied to the issues raised by the five fate- 
ful decisions. The fourth decision, for example, raises several Issues 
about deciding to go to war. To address these Issues, we should first 
focus on the central question that had to be considered at the time: 
should we send combat troops to Vietnam? A careful understanding of the 
situation 1n Vietnam 1s essential to putting the Issue Into context. We 
should Identify any alternatives to sending troops, choose a moral perspec- 
tive, and analyze these alternatives on the basis of that moral point of 
view. Only then can we determine whether the decision as the right one. 

Although 1t 1s most difficult, perplexing and even frustrating to evaluate 
the moral aspects of significant national decisions, 1t 1s essential. We 
must confront the moral dimensions of judgment such as the fateful deci- 
sions that led to war in Vietnam. 



What are the Moral Issues ? 

For each decision, we have selected one general Issue to consider from a 
moral perspective. 

Decision 1: Issue: Neutrality vs. Involvement. 

Is colonialism a morally defensible policy? What would justify 
Imposing foreign rule on the citizens of a country? In general, what 
moral basis 1s there for Intervening 1n the affairs of another country? 
Do the rights of citizens to determine what their government will be 
preclude any Intervention? 

What responsibilities do we, as a nation, have toward other countries? 
Are there special responsibilities toward the poor or vulnerable? 

What are the moral reasons for a policy of neutrality? Should the 
Interests of the people be weighed 1n determining whether to Intervene 
or remain unlnvolved? When would a policy of neutrality be morally 
unacceptable in the face of events 1n another country? 

Decision 2: Issue: Treaties and Accords. 

What are our obligations when we have agreed to abide by a treaty? Are 
treaties like promises? Are we ever justified 1n violating a treaty or 
breaking our agreements? 

Suppose we have agreed to support free elections that will establish a 
new foreign government. If we are fairly certain that the elections 
will Install leaders whose policies, we feel, will ultimately threaten 
the Interests and welfare of the citizens, should we withdraw our sup- 
port? 
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Are we ever justified 1n supporting foreign leaders who are dictators, 
even if it serves our national interests? 



Decision 3: Issue: Information vs. Security. 

What Information should Presidents share with the citizens of a 
democracy? When are they justified in keeping secrets from the public? 
What can justifiably be withheld on the grounds of national interests 
or national security? 

Should our national leaders be truthful in their dealings with other 
countries, or is it sometimes acceptable for Presidents to be Involved 
in deceptive practices? 

What role should public debate play in decisions which establish a 
military role? Should citizens be permitted to overturn a decision to 
go to war, in a national referendum, for example? Is a war unjust if 
it is not supported by the majority? 



Decision 4: Issue: Deciding to go to War. 

Should we use our power to promote the establishment of democracies? 
Does the goal of limiting communist expansion justify the decision to 
send combat troops to Vietnam? How far should we go to avoid the 
establishment of a government we oppose? Should we Intervene if we 
believe the imposition of that government will harm the people? 

Should a decision to go to war be made without public debate (unless 
the urgency of the situation precludes debate)? Is a war conducted 
without Congressional declaration an unjust war? What should Indivi- 
duals do 1f they believe their government's policies are unjust? 
Should citizens have the right to decide not to support a war effort, 
through refusing to serve in combat forces or to pay taxes, for 
example? Is dissent 1n a democracy less acceptable or even Immmoral 
during wartime? 

What justifies the decision to go to war? National interests? 
Agreements or treaties? Protecting others against aggression? Human 
rights? 



Decision 5: Issue: The Conduct of War. 

Are there limits tc the conduct of war, or are all actions 1n war 
permissible? Should we consider the effect on noncombatants In eva- 
luating the alternatives in the conduct of war? Is any action that 
will hasten negotiations and thus end the war justified? Are there 
moral limits to "following orders" from superiors? 
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Why Is a Moral Perspective Needed ? 

The policies and decisions of a democracy must always be subject to moral 
review and reflection to Insure responsible national actions. It often 
appears easier to base decision making exclusively on seemingly clear cut 
strategic analysis. Without moral analysis, however, the process and the 
resulting decisions will be flawed. 
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SDS States Opposition to the War, 1965 

Students for a Democratic Society wishes to reiterate emphatically its 
intention to pursue Its opposition to the war 1n Vietnam, undeterred by the 
diversionary tactics of the administration. 

We feel that the war 1s Immoral at its root, that 1t 1s fought alongside a 
regime with no claim to represent Its people, and that 1t 1s foreclosing 
the hope of making America a truly democratic society . 

The commitment of SDS, and of the whole generation we represent, is clear: 
we are anxious to build villages; we refuse to burn them. We are anxious 
to help and change our country; we refuse to destroy someone else's 
country. We are anxious to advance the cause of democracy; we do not 
believe that cause can be advanced by torture and terror. 

We are fully prepared to volunteer for service to our country and to 
democracy. We volunteer to go Into Watts to rebuild that neighborhood to 
be the kind of place that the people of Watts want 1t to be - and when we 
say "rebuild" we mean socially as well as physically. We volunteer to help 
the Peace Corps learn, as we have been learning 1n the slums and 1n 
Mississippi, how to energize the hungry and desperate and defeated of the 
world to make the big decisions. We volunteer to serve 1n hospitals and 
schools in the slums, 1n the Job Corps and VISTA, 1n the new Teacher Corps 
- and to do so 1n such a way as to strengthen democracy at Its grass 
roots. And 1n order to make our volunteering possible, we propose to the 
President that all those Americans who seek so vigorously to build instead 
of burn be given their chance to do so. We propose to test the young 
people of America: 1f they had a free choice, would they want to burn and 
torture 1n Vietnam or to build a democracy at home and overseas? There is 
only one way to make the choice real: let us see what happens 1f service 
to democracy 1s made grounds for exemption from the military draft. I pre- 
dict that almost every member of my generation would choose to build, not 
to burn; to teach, not to torture; to help, not to kill. And I am sure 
that the overwhelming majority of our brothers and cousins 1n the army in 
Vietnam, would make the same choice 1f they could - to serve and build, not 
kil 1 and destroy... . 

Until the President agrees to our proposal, *,3 have only one choice: we do 
1n conscience object, utterly and wholeheartedly, to this, war; and we will 
encourage every member of our generation to object; and to file his objec- 
tion through the Form 150 provided by the law for conscientious objection. 
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A. Readings 

This section Is reproduced 1n a format reduced 1n size, to conform to 
space restrictions necessary 1n using the three-ring binder design. We 
hope this design makes the guide easier to use throughout. We suggest 
enlarging the type on documents distributed to students. 

Permission to reprint Items 1n the "Fateful Decisions" curriculum guide 
has been granted by the following 

D.C. Heath and Company, for use of selections 1n the public domain, 
compiled 1n Major Problems 1_n the History of The Vietnam War , 
Robert J. McMahon, ed. 

The New Yorker Magazine , Inc., for "A Generation in Search of a 
Future" by George Wald, c. 1969 by The New Yorker Magazine , Inc . 

Other reproduced selections are presently in the public domain. 

B. Bibliography of Items Relating to Peace and International Conflict 
Management. 

C. List of Critical Thinking Skills 

D. List of Films on Vietnam 
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APPENDIX B 

ADDITIONAL REFERENCES FOR TEACHERS 

The following references are suggested 'or teachers Interested 1n exploring 
protest movements of the Vietnam War period and/or aspects of the ongoing 
debate over methods of achieving peace and striving for international 
justice. 

1. On the protest movements of the 1960s: 

- Vlorst, Milton. F1re 1n the Streets, America 1n the 1960s . Simon 
and Schuster, New York, 1979. 

This work 1s suggested because 1t Includes both the Civil Rights and 
anti-war movements, 1s readable enough to assign sections to stu- 
dents, and includes an extensive and varied bibliography. 

- De Benedetti, Charles. An American Ordeal: The Antiwar Movement of 
the Vietnam Era . Syracuse University Press, 1987. 

2. On issues of peace and conflict management: 

- Making Peace Possible: The Promise of Economic Conversion , edited by 
Lloyd J. Dumas and Marek Thee. Oxford, England; New York: Pergamon 
Press, 1989. 

This reference is Included because it deals with the economic issues 
involved 1n moving away from military production. 

- Payne, James L. Why Nations Arm . Oxford, England. New York: Basil 
Blackwell, 1989. 

- Blalney, Geoffrey. The Causes of War . New York: Free Press, 1988. 

- Galtung, Johan. Solving Conflicts: A Peace Research Perspective . 
Honolulu: University of Hawaii Institute for Peace; distributed by 
University of Hawaii Press, c. 1989. 

Based on lectures presented at the University of Hawaii's Institute 
for Peace, addressing three major International conflicts of the 
1990s using conflict resolution theory. 

- A Peace Reader: Essential Readings on War, Justice, Non-violence, 
and World Order . Edited by Joseph Fahey and Richard Armstrong. New 
York: Paul 1st Press, c. 1987. 

- The Power of the People: Active Nonviolence in the United States . 
Edited by Robert Cooney and Helen Michalowski from an original text 
by Marty Jezer. Philadelphia: New Society, 1987. 

- The American Search for Peace: Moral Reasoning, Religious Hope, and 
National Security . Edited by George Weig'l and John P. Langan, S.J. 
Washington, DC: Georgetown University Press, 1991. 
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Appendix B (continued) 



- Walzer, Michael. Just and Unjust Wars; A Moral Argument with 
Historical Illustrations* . New York: Basic Books, 1992. 

The references on. Issues of peace and conflict management have been 
excerpted from Bibliography on Peace, Security and International Conflict 
Management , United States Institute of Peace, 1993. Copies of the 
bibliography are available free of charge upon request to United Institute 
of Peace, 1550 M Street NW, Suite 700, Washington, DC 20005-1708. 

Further Information on peace studies and references to printed material are 
available from The Council on Peace Research in History, Institute for 
Human Studies, 4210 Roberts Road, Fairfax, VA 22032. 



SOURCES OF CLASSROOM SPEAKERS 

Women for a Non-Nuclear Future Education Fund has developed a list of 
speakers on the Vietnam War period and on more general Issues of peace. 
Although the availability of any particular individual 1s uncertain at a 
given time, Interested teachers may request a speaker by telephoning Natalie 
Robinson at 861-2971. 

Speakers are often available through the Vietnam Veterans Associations. 
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APPENDIX C 



Critical Thinking Skills 



Introduction 

As students work through the critical thinking dedsl on-making process, 
they may want to keep the following 1n mind: 

1. The relationship between national self Interest and personal self- 
concept. 

2. The. relationships between groups (e.g., racial ethnic, social). 

3. Interpersonal relationships. 

4. Political and legal relationships. 

5. Economic relationships. 

6. Historical perspective. 

7. Physical environment and strategic Importance. 

8. Technological advantages and disadvantages - what does this mean? 

Strategies that may be employed to solve problems and review alternatives: 



1. 


Asking questions. 


2. 


Brainstorming. 


3. 


Committee work. 


4. 


Discussion - playing devil's advocate. 


5. 


Dramatizations. 


6. 


Problem solving. 


7. 


Role playing. 


8. 


Simulation. 


9. 


Debates. 


10. 


Displays and demonstrations. 


11. 


Speeches. 


12. 


Panel discussions. 



Critical thinking skills that should be employed: 

1. Students should learn not to accept every decision and rationale at 
face value, but should Instead question Its validity. 

2. Students should learn to search out all available evidence and alter- 
natives before making the above determination. 

3. They should consider: 

- The difference between verifiable facts and value claims; 

- The reliability of a source; 

- The factual evidence of a statement. 

4. - They should be able to: 

- Distinguish the relevant from the Irrelevant; 

- Detect bias; 

- Identify underlying assumptions; 

- Recognize fallacies and Inconsistencies; 

- Determine the strength of an argument. 

(Adapted from Beyer, Barry. "Critical Thinking: What 1s It?" Soda! 
Education . 49(4): p. 270-76.) 
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Appendix C (continued) 



CRITICAL THINKING ORGANIZATIONS 

The Center for Critical Thinking 

The Center conducts advanced research and disseminates Information on criti- 
cal thinking and moral critique. It has been working closely with the 
Foundation for Critical Thinking, the California State Department of 
Education, the College Board, the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, the National Education Association, the U.S. Department of 
Education, and numerous school districts to facilitate Implementation of 
high standards of critical thinking instruction from kindergarten through 
college. Its major works Include the International Conference on Critical 
Thinking and the Staff Development Series. 707/662-2940. 



The Foundation for Critical Thinking 

The Foundation for Critical Thinking 1s a nonprofit public benefit cor- 
poration. It works cooperatively with the Center for Critical Thinking and 
Moral Critique, PBS Adult Learning Satellite Service, the College Board, and 
other research centers, Institutes, and public Institutions to publish and 
disseminate a variety of critical thinking resources. 

Address: 4655 Sonoma Mountain Road 
Santa Rosa, CA 95404 
707/546-4926 

The International Center for the Assessment of 
Higher Order Thinking 

The Center works to establish cooperative ventures with centers for critical 
thinking 1n the U.S. and abroad, as well as with the National Council for 
Excellence 1n Critical Thinking, the College Board, Educational Testing 
Services, National Assessment of Education Progress, the Office for 
Educational Research and Improvement of the U.S. Department of Education, 
and other relevant educational assessment institutions concerned with the 
assessment of higher order thinking. The International Center for the 
Assessment of Thinking 1s legally and financially a part of the Foundation 
for Critical Thinking. 707/664-4082. 



The National Council for Ex - ellence in Critical Thinking 

The goal of NCECT 1s to become an Independent, nonprofit, professional 
organization parallel to the National Council of Teachars of Mathematics, 
English, and other specific associations such as the American Psychological 
Association and the American Philosophical Association. At present, the 
NCECT 1s legally and financially a part of the Foundation for Critical 
Thinking and shall remain so until 1t 1s able to function Independently. 
The Council 1s not, at present, specifically endorsing any workshop or 
program. 707/546-0629. 
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APPENDIX D 



Films on Vietnam and the Vietnam War 



The films listed below can readily be obtained from video rental outlets or 
college media libraries. 



A Face of War 


Documentary 


A Rumor of War 


Memoir 


Agent Orange: A Story of Dignity and Doubt 


Documentary 


America Talks to Itself 


Documentary 


America's Disrupted Lives 


Documentary 


America's Final Hours 1n Vietnam 


Documentary 


Apocalypse Now 


Hollywood 


Battle - The Contact Ambush 


Documentary 


Born on the Fourth of July 


Memoir 


Boys 1n Company C 


Memoir 


Casualty of War 


Memoir 


Chopper Wars 


Hoi lywood 


Combat Nam 


Documentary 


Distant Thunder 


Documentary 


Eagle Eye Bravo - Another Day of War 


Documentary 


Ecocide: A Strategy of War 


Documentary 


In Love and War 


Memoir 


My Father, My Son 


Memoir 


Green Eyes 


Fictional 


China Beach - Vets 


Memoir 


China Beach - Souvenlors 


Memoirs 


84 Charlie Moplc 


Hoi lywood 


Eye of the Dragon - Vietnamese Junk Navy 


Documentary 


F-4 Phantom III 


Documentary 


First Blood 


Hollywood 


Vietnam: The Secret Agent 


Documentary 


Vietnam: Time of the Locust 


Documentary 


Full Metal Jacket 


Hoi lywood 


Gardens of Stone 


Hoi lywood 


The Ten Thousand Day War (series) 


Documentary 


Going Back: A Return to Vietnam 


Documentary 


Good Morning Vietnam 


Hollywood 


Go Tell the Spartans 


Hoi lywood 


Hamburger Hell 


Hoi lywood 


Hanoi Hilton 


Hoi lywood 


Hearts and Minds 


Hoi lywood 


I am a Soldier 


Documentary 


Interview with a Disabled V1et and a Waiting Wife 


Documentary 


Interviews with My La1 Veterans 


Documentary 


Jackknife 


Hoi lywood 


Know Your Enemy - The V1et Cong 


Documentary 


Letters Home from Vietnam 


, Documentary 


Marines - 65 


Documentary 


Medal of Honor Rag 


Documentary 


Navy Advisor 1n Vietnam - The River Force 


Documentary 


New Thunder for the USAF 


Documentary 


On Target 


Documentary 


Operation Name 


Hoi lywood 
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Appendix D (continued) 



Peace Fund 
Platoon 

Platoon Leader 
Purple Hearts 

Screaming Eagles 1n Vietnam 
Search and Destroy 
Southeast Asia Report 
Soviet People are with Vietnam (Soviet 
Survival and Evasion 1n Southeast Asia 
The Anderson Platoon 
Deerhunter 
Green Berets 
MIG Killers 
Wing 



film) 



The 
The 
The 
The 
Tornado 
Tribes 
Uncommon 
BAT - 29 
U.S. Navy 
Vietnam - 
Vietnam: 
Vietnam: 
Vietnam: 
Vietnam: 
Vietnam: 



Valor 



Seals: Vietnam 

A Television History (PBS, Parts 1-26) 
An American Journey 
An Historical Documents, Parts 1 and 2 
Battle of Khe Sanh 
(Produced by CBS) 
Chronicle of a War 
Vietnam Epilogue 

Vietnam: Five Years After the War 
Vietnam Frontline Platoon 
Love, Honor and a War Called Vietnam 
Vietnam Heroes 



Images of War 
In the Year of the Pig 
Journal of a War (BBC) 
Newsreel Review 1967 
the Sky 



Vietnam: 
Vietnam: 
Vietnam 
Vietnam: 

Vietnam Phantom of 
Vietnam: Remember 
Vietnam Report 
Vietnam Requiem 
Vietnam Revisited 
Vietnam: River Rats 
Vietnam: The Bombing 
Vietnam - The Green Berets 



Documentary 

Memoir 

Hoi lywood 

Hollywood 

Documentary 

Hoi lywood 

Hollywood 

Documentary 

Documentary 

Documentary 

Hoi lywood 

Hollywood 

Hollywood 

Documentary 

Hoi lywood 

Hollywood 

Hollywood 

Memoir 

Documentary 

Documentary 

Documentary 

Documentary 

Documentary 

Documentary 

Documentary 

Documentary 

Documentary 

Documentary 

Documentary 

Documentary 

Documentary 

Documentary 

Documentary 

Documentary 

Documentary 

Documentary 

Documentary 

Documentary 

Documentary 

Documentary 

Documentary 

Documentary 
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